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Variety List 


a, ee 


ROSES 
CLEMATIS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


FOR 
NURSERYMEN ORCHARDISTS 


DEALERS GARDENERS 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 70 Years 





ORNAMENTALS, FRUITS, EVERGREENS 


A Complete| 


























STARK BRO’S 
Extra Heavy 2-Yr. Grape 


Leading Varieties, especially Concord. Strong 
tops and big roots, greatly preferred by the 
Retail Trade. 
grades will please our customers and cost no 


Our heavy Extra No.1 2-yr. 
more than the ordinary No. 1 grade usually 
offered. 

The vines we grow in Erie Co., Pa., in the fine 
grape soil along the South shore of Lake Erie, 
are unsurpassed. We really think they can not 
be equalled elsewhere. 

In addition to Concords, we will have Moore 
Early, Niagara, Worden, and other standard 
varieties on which we will be pleased to quote. 


Special prices for early buyers—send us your want lists. 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
LOUISIANA, MO. 


| Grape Nurseries in Erie Co., Pa.—Best Grape Soil in America. 











FOR FALL OF 1917 


WE WILL HAVE OUR USUAL LINE OF 


Ornamentals, Shade Trees, 


Perennials, 


Apple, Plum, Cherry, 


Peach, Etc. 





C. M. HOBBS & SONS 


Marion Co. Bridgeport, Ind. 


























J. & P. Preferred Stock J. & P. Preferred Steck 


NOT HOW CHEAP BUT HOW GOOD 


Is our slogan. It is our ambition to grow and sell 
the best there is in our lines—because quality 
goods sell themselves, and at living prices. It 
isn’t necessary to be always cutting under the 


other fellow. 


We grow a pretty complete assortment, but 


our specialties are: — 


Field-grown Roses Ampelopsis 


Clematis, Large-flowering Clematis Paniculata 


Tree-form Hydrangeas Tree-form Lilacs 


Shrubs Perennial Plants 


Shade Trees 


NOTE—We sell to the trade only. Have 
no retail business of our own. Our trade 
customers get and are entitled to our very 
best stock and very best attention. 


Paeonies 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
NEWARK NEW YORK 


J. & P. Preferred Steck 


‘J. & P. Preferred Stock 























EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially imvited by the Editor; alse articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural asseciations. We also shail be pleased to re- 
produce photographs relating to tnese topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Pertraits of Individuals, ete. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

ADVERTISING—Advertising forms close on the 12th and 
27th of each month. If proofs are wanted, copy should be on 
hand one week earlier. Advertising rate is $1.40 per column- 
width inch. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
xzaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here 
is concentrated class circulation of high character—ithe Trade 
Journai of Commercial Herticulture, quality rather than quan- 
tity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will net accept advertisements 
that do not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will be sent 
to any address in the United States for $1.50 a year; to Canada 
or abroad for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, 
postal or express money order is used, 


RALPH T. OLCOTT 
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WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 


commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. 


An 


fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of modersa 


business methods. 


Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 


of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of tta 


Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 


INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN NURSERY- 
here- 


MAN” is not the official journal of any organization. 


fore makes no distinction in favor of any. 
in its absolutely independent 


Trade publication which is not owned by nurserymen. 


This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
Absolutely unbiased and independent in all 


ticular enterprise. 
its dealings. 


Though tt happens that its place of publication is in the east- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National tn its char- 


acter and International in its circulation. 


Its news and advertising columns bristle with announeements 


from every news corner of the Continent. 


It represents the results of American industry in one of the 


Itt 


It is untrammeled 
position and is the only Nursery 


greatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all ite phases of 


Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribe- 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


39 State Street, 








Editor_and Manager Rochester, N. Y. 
— * * * 
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E HAVE sold to Nurserymen and Horticulturists many sets of this Monarch of Horticultural Literature. It 
is the standard publication of the kind and should be in the library of every progressive horticulturist. Asa 
reference book it is unexcelled. Six volumes, large quarto; 3600 pages; 24 full page plates; 96 sepia half-tone 
engravings; more than 4000 text engravings; 6000 collaborators; approximately 4000 genera, 15000 species and 


40,000 plant names. 
Write for 16-page prospectus containing description and our offer. 


AMERICAN#FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








































t aids for Announcements in this Depart. on mowwnes ri neuny 00. sane 
E—Penn an ‘eonies and other 
—— : 25 issue. per line; minimum charge | 6 aamental Stock. 
NEW YORK. 

JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
GENERAL NURSERY STOCK AKK—Ornamentals, roses, clemantis, tree 
hydrangeus, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
ALABAMA eign houses selling French fruit tree seed- 
HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, | 'ivx». Selgian Azaleas, exotic piants, ete. 

' HUNTSVILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, | *‘ HOLESA E ONLY. 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- W. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—HBighest 
flora. Send for price list. grade stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
CALIFORNIA Shrub Reses, Evergreens, Vin ete. Cata- 
HOWARD ROSE COMPANY, HEMET—Fall | COagreg |  RICES CONSISTENT WITH 


line of high grade roses. 


INDIANA 
Cc. M. HOBBS & SONS, BRIDGEPORT, IND. 
—General line of fruit and ornamental nur- 
sery stock. Can furnish ornamental trees in 
almost any size wanted. 
ILLINOIS 
ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY, ONARGA 
—Lining out stock, Barberry, Forsythia, Phil- 
adelphus, ete.; Ibota Privet. 
D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY, DUNDEE— 
Evergreen specialists. Full line of all varie- 
ties. 
| 


JOHN WATSON, NEWARK,—Ornamentals: 
Apple Seed; Kansas Apple Seedlings; Fruit 
Tree Seedlings, Manetti Rose Stocks from 
promisent French grower. 


NEW JERSEY 
PRINCETON NURSERIES, PRINCETON, 


N. J.—High Grade ornamental nursery stock. 
Eurepean importations. 


J. T. LOVETT, LITTLE SILVER, N. J.— 
Largest and best stock of California Privet 
in the world. Berberis Thunbergii and Polish 
Privet in large supply. Introducer of Cali- 
fornia Privet as a hedge plant. 








IOWA 

SHENANDOAH NURSERIES, SHENAN- | 

DOAH—General line of high grade nursery | 
stock. 

MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES, SHENAN- 
DOAH—Complete line of high quality nursery | plete nursery. 
| stock for the wholesale trade. Apple seed- | |jixix. Wholesale and retail. 
\lings. Grafts, | whatever we propagate. 


KANSAS 


7 Be RY ~_— { FARMERS NURSERY COMPANY, TROY— 
P. BERNARDIN, PARSONS—General line | pvergreens and a general line of Ornamentals 


}and Fruit Trees. 


OHIO 


STORKS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 
Growers of everything that makes a com- 
Issue catalogues and price 
Spostaliie in 


} 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


] 
| & 
of fruit and ornamental Nursery Stock. 


: 

KENTUCKY | W. B. COLE, PAINESVILLE—Evergreens a 
| WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— | Specialty. A choice lot frequently trans- 
| Lowest prices on ormamertal trees, shrubs Planted. 

‘and tree seedlings. Catalpa Seomsnan or Black | meyer, 

| Locust Seedlings in any quan OREGON 


' 
H. F. HILLENMEYER & SONS, LEXING- | PORTLAND WHOLESALE NURSERY CO., 
TON—Ornamental Trees and Shrubs; Fruits PORTLAND—General line of Fruit and Orna- 
Stock. ,; mental Nursery Stock; Nursery Supplies. 


TENNESSEE 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, MeMINN- 
VILLE, TENN.—Forest Seedlings & Shrubs, 
| Box Elder, Catalpa, Locust, Poplar and Wal- 


MARYLAND 

MARYLAND NUT NURSERIES, BOWIE— | 

Selected lots of Hardy Nut Trees suitable for 
planting in northern states. 


MASSACHUSETTS j mutes. Altheas, Barberry, Privets, Deutsias, 
BAY STATE NURSERIES, NORTH ABING-. “ ei#¢lias, Wisteria, ete. 
TON—Assortment of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, VIRGINIA 


Roses, Herbeaceous Perennials, etc. 
MICHIGAN 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ’S SON CO., MONROE— 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
dwarf fruit small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogue<. 
MISSOURI 
STARK BROS, NUF.SERIES AND ORCH- 
ARDS CO., LOUISIAF A--Generai line of nur- 
sery stock im large quantities and variety. 
Nurseries east, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted. 


WwW. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high grade uursery stock 


SEEDLINGS. ETc. 


KANSAS 
J. H, SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Frult and 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
peur seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 





| 


American Nurseryman Monthly Guide For Purchasers 


CHERRIES, | ETC. 


INDIANA, 

WwW. C. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
one and two year. General line of other 
stock. 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
Cherry trees a speciaity; one and two yeors 


| 
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old 
SMALL FRUITS 
MARYLAND 
CHARLES M. PETERS, SALISBURY— 











Grape Vines of highest grade; in great va- , 


riety. 
NEW YORK 

T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA—Longest 
Established growers Grape Vines. Largest 
stock in United States. Also Currants, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries. 

R. B. GRIFFITH, FREDONIA—Grape Vines, 
Currants, Gooseberries. 

FOSTER-COOKE CO., FREDONIA—Grape 
Vines, Currants, Gooseberries. 

JOSSELYN NURSERY CO., FREDONIA— 
Largest growers in America of Grape Vines. 
Also grow Gooseberries, Currants and other 
small froits. 


OHIO 
WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grapevines. Small Fruits a Specialty. 
W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
thing in small fruit plants. Ask for price list. 
Large stock and great vwariety. 


SUPPLIES 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO., DERRY, N. H.— 
All Kinds of labels for nurserymen’s use. Sam- 
ples and prices submitted upon application. 

DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO., DAY- 
TON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’s 
Samples and prices upon application. 


FOREIGN NURSERY STOCK 


ENGLAND 
S. SPOONER & SONS, HOUNSLOW—Fruit 
Trees; Roses; Manetti Stocks. In heavy 
quantities. 
FRANCE 


BARBIER & CO., 
stocks and ornamental 
trade list free. 


at. 








ORLEAN a tree 


c. TURBAT & COMPANY, ORLEANS—Gen- 


eral line of French nursery stock. 
HOLLAND 

FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOUrT—H 
grnde Boskoop Nursery stock of any 4 
tion. Ulustrated catalogue free 

No person or firm interested in any way 
in the sale of trees or shrubs, flowers, land 
or fruit, or any trade supplies is in a posi- 
tion to dictate the policy of this publication. 
American Nurseryman is the only Nursery 
Trade Journal of which this can be said. 


bh 
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NO MATTER WHAT 
Periodicals you are taking you cannot at- 
ford to be without ‘‘American Nurseryman’”’ 
dectared by leadi urserymen throughout 


$5 Nursery Directory for $1 


Only exclusive Nursery Directory 


the pote to be beyond question the most ublished. Every State; Canada and 
able and valuable Nursery Trade Journal oreign. Based on official sources. 
published. Revised to date. Lies flat, facilita- 

Twelve and one-half cents a month by the ting thecopying of addresses. Other 
year. Twenty-four issues a year. improvements. 





NEW EDITION READY NOW 








NOTICE 


To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial horti- 
culture in England and the continent of Europ- 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


Our circulation covers the whole trade in pont 
Britain and the cream of the European 
Impartial reports of al! novelties, = a tres 











A recent subscriber to our Credit and Information gn rece! t of $1.00, covering cost o cari 
List says: Sent postpaid for $1.00 by a he H. iA. isa purely trade medium, applicants nes 
‘ 
‘Think it the best money we have American Fruits Pub’g. Co., Rochester, N. Y. should. w oF other evidence that they Selong to tt to thr 
ever spent. nursery or trade, 
For full particulars write AMERICAN y= raha at iaateni tie 
NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE THE NATIONAL JOURNA 
: 86 Pine St., New York City Commercial Horttculture 4 & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
W. T. HOOD & CO. The Monroe Nursery 
OLD DOMINION NURSERIES RICHMOND, VA. Established 1847 


WE OFFER 


For FALL 1917 Peach 

A complete line of Nursery Stock. Special prices on 
Peach trees, Apple trees etc, We also offer a nice line 
of Norway Maples, Pin Oaks, Oriental Planes etc. 
California and Amoor River Privet, 1 and 2 yr. Norway 
Spruce, Peach Seed, Tenn. and N.C. Naturals. Also 
Peach Seedlings size of lead pencil. 


Send us your list for quotations 





Currants 
Spirea Van Houtte 


Other Ornamental Shrubs. H. P. Roses, Etc. 


Will be pleased to quote on your list of wants 


| |. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Offers a fine stock of 


Gooseberries 
Berberis 


MONROE, MICH. 
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Comment On Current Topics 


Well! Well! How About This 

In the November 10th the issue of the 
Rural New Yorker we find the following 
plain statement of fact by a prominent 
horticulturist, Dr. William C. Deming, 
Georgetown, Conn., widely known by reason 
of his experience in nut culture, Secretary 
of the Northern Nut Growers’ Association 
and member of various horticultural and 
uature study associations: 

A Story of Misfit Trees 

From_my own experience.I wish to point 
out .to the inexperienced in horticulture 
one very common cause for serious dis- 
appointment. Ten years ago I set out a 
home orchard of 25 apple trees, planned 
to be. not more than two of any one variety. 
When they came to bearing, 12 of them 
turned out to be Nero, an apple I had never 
heard.of before and of very inferior .qual- 
ity. -The rest of the.lot contained some I 
had ordered and some not ordered. 

In 1910 I decided to set a small commer- 
cial apple and peach orchard, and, that.I 
might avoid serious mistakes, I employed 
a_ noted: horticultural expert to inspect my 
farm and advise me, for which I paid him 
$50. _I bought the trees he advised from 
the nurseryman he,recommended. On this 
nurseryman’s price list is the statement: 
“Stock guaranteed true to name. ‘If you 
order a Baldwin.tree you get a Baldwin 
tree, and .don’t.find,.four years.from plant- 
ing, that you have something else.’” He 
wrote me, “We want to be in shape to give 
every _planter the .pedigree of. every 
variety of fruit he buys of us, so that 
if desired he can personally inspect the par- 
ent trees and see and taste the kind of fruit 
they ._produce.* * * * I will personally 
make these selections,” referring to my or- 
der. 

I now present this list as ordered and as 
the trees came labelled, with the results 
since. the trees came into bearing, in most 
instances verified by the Pomologist of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: 

Orchard, 20 Duchess. Result, 14 Duchess, 
3 Fameuse. 

Ordered 10 Gravenstein. Result, 0 Grav- 
enstein, 1 Wealthy, 8 Reinette Grise. 

Ordered, 10 Spy. Result, 0 Spy (so far), 
1 Ben Davis. 


Ordered, 10 Rhode Island. Result, 9 
Rhode Island. 

Ordered, 10 McIntosh. Resu't, 10 MclIn- 
tosh. 

Ordered, 20 Wealthy. Result, 12 Wealthy, 
8 Rambo. 

Ordered, 20 Wagener. Result, 14 Wage- 


ner, 2 Gideon, 1 Baldwin, 1 Ontario, 1 Fa- 
meuse, 1 unknown. 


Ordered, 2 Knickerbocker. Result, 0 
Knickerbocker, 1 McIntosh. 
Ordered, 4 Cox Orange. Result, 0 Cox 


Orange, 4 Ben Davis. 

Ordered, 2 Twenty Ounce. Result, 0 Twen- 
ty Ounce, 1 McIntosh. 
Ordered, 4 Sutton. 
Yellow Transparent. 
Ordered, 1 Fall Strawberry. 
Fall Strawberry, 1 Alexander. 
Sixty-six trees true to name out of 97 
living! Some have died, and a few, _pos- 
sibly Spys, have not yet borne. The mis- 
fit trees are undersirable and must be top- 
worked. In addition, Duchess has so far 
proved very undersirable here, and Wage- 
ner is a little in doubt. I wish they were 

all Rhode Island, Mcintosh and Wealthy. 

My peaches I ordered from one of the 
best-known growers in America, and, for 
reasons unnecessary to explain, the selec- 
tion of part of the varieties was left to him. 
He sent me 15 Red Bird and 40 Krummel’s 
October, varieties that are absolutely worth- 
less. 

From my agricultural expert and the two 
nurserymen I have had letters of sympathy 
in my affliction, and more or less lengthy 
explanations as to how such mistakes may 
arise. But there is no adequate redress for 
me, nor can I tell others how to avoid 
these discouraging mistakes. Who can tell 
us how to make sure of our varieties? 


W. C. DEMING. 


Result, 0 Sutton, 4 


Result, 0 


Connecticut. 


Of what use is it to talk of a national 
publicity campaign to develop interest in 
the planting of nursery stock when a mem- 
ber of the nursery trade can publish a 
“guaranty” such as is quoted in this state- 
ment, write such an assurance to the pur- 
chaser as this nurseryman wrote and then 
deliver the stock shown by maturity re- 
sults—and get away with it? 

What does the American Association of 
Nurserymen think of this showing of an 
all too common practice in the nursery- 
trade? What do the members of the As- 
sociation want the officers of the Associa- 
tion to do in a case of this kind? What is 
the Vigilance Committee for? 

Is a member of the Association to be per- 
mitted to drag in the dust the Nurserymen’s 
Guaranty and remain in good standing in 
the organization? 

Of what force is the new Article IX of 


the Constitution of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen if it is not invoked in 
a case of this kind, if it should be found 
that the nurseryman referred to by Dr. Dem- 
ing is a member of the Association? And 
what steps will be taken by the national 
body to learn whether he is a member and 
whether “established ethical relations” have 
been violated? 

In case the nurseryman referred to is not 
a member of the national organization, 
what is to be the attitude of that body with 
regard to a transaction in the nursery busi- 
ness in the United States—a business of 
which the A. A. N. is the leading trade or- 
ganization? 


California Nursery men 
At the seventh annual meeting of the 


California Association of Nurserymen, in 
San Jose, Cal., October 10, tie program as 
presented in the American Nurseryman was 
followed closely. 

President Leonard Coates opened the 
meeting and in his address sounded the key- 
note of a better co-operative spirit and the 
understanding between members and the 
building up of the association by increased 
membership. _The report of the secretary- 
treasurer showed the organization to be in 
good condition. 

Officers were elected as follows: Max. J. 
Crow, Gilroy, president; J. E. Bergtholdt, 
Newcastle; Chas. Howard, Hemet; Henry 
Ruehl, San Jose; T.E. Mabee, Fresno; Geo. 
F. Otto, San. Diego, vice-presidents; Henry 
W. Kruckeberg, Los Angeles, secretary- 
treasurer. A ladies’ auxiliary was formed 
with the. following officers: Mrs. John Val- 
lance, Oakland, president; Mrs. Henry 
Ruehl, San Jose, vice-president; Mrs. C. E. 
Jackson, Cupertino, treasurer; Mrs. E. H. 
Elger, San Jose, secretary. 

The matter of increasing dues came be- 
fore the association but it was decided that 
they remain as before at $5 per year. A 
committee appointed to solicit sustaining 
members at $25 secured 12. The next meet- 
ing place was left in the hands of the 
executive committee, to be announced later. 

New York state’s greatest crop of peaches 
was shipped from the “peach belt” along 
Lake Ontario from Wayne to Niagara coun- 
ties in the season just closed, according to 


a statement issued by the agricultural de- 
partment of the New York Central railroad. 
The total production of perfect fruit was 
estimated at 119,250,000 peounds. The crop 
required 6,625 cars to move it. 
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American Pomological Society 





The 35th biennial session of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society closed Nov. 2nd., 
with a business meeting, followed by an 
old-fashioned “New England supper,” 
planned along the lines of food conserva- 
tion, to 200, at Horticultural Hall. 

The business session included the report 
of the National Congress of Horticulture 
by Frederick Cranefield and the reports of 
the various committeees. “The Federal 
Farm Loan Act as Applied to Orchard 
Lands” was discussed by James B. Mor- 
man of the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. H. C. Hetzel of the United States 
Bureau of Markets gave an address on 
“National Apple Grading and Packing 
Legislation.” 

The society voted to establish a new 
class membership, to be composed of state, 
provincial and district members, the state 
organizations to be empowered to nominate 
vice presidents and send delegates to the 
annual conventions. 

The following officers were elected: Dr. 
L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y., president; Prof. 
W. T. Macoun, Ottawa, vice president; E. 
R. Lake, Washington, secretary; L. R. Taft, 
East Lansing, Mich., treasurer; Prof. W. N. 
Hutt, Raleigh, N. C., Dr. S. W. Fletcher, 
State College of Pennsylvania, Prof F. C. 
Sears, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Frederic Cranefield, Madison, Wis., Horace 
Roberts, New Jersey, executive committee. 

E. R. Lake was toastmaster at the dinner. 
Among those who responded to toasts were 
J. M. Patterson of Putney, Ga., who spoke 
on “Pecan Culture as an Industry,” and Dr. 
D. Reddick of Ithaca, N. Y., on “Orchard 
Care.” W. T. Macoun read an _ original 
poem, “The Pirate.” 

Following is the program: 

Address of Welcome by the Massachu- 
setts Societies, with responses by Vice- 
President W. T. Macoun, Ottawa, Canada 
and state vice-presidents. 

President’s Address, W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

A Symposium of New England Pomology, 
Prof. F. C. Sears, Amherst, Mass. 

Commercial Apple Growing in Ohiv, W. 
T. Cox, Proctorville, Ohio. 

The Fertilization of Apple Orchards, Dr. 
J. P. Stewart, State College, Pa. 

Progress of Apple Breeding in Canada, W. 
T. Macoun, Ottawa, Canada. 

Obesrvations on Self-Sterility of Apples, 
Professor C. S. Crandall, Urbana, III. 

The Small Orchard; How to Make It 
Profitable, Paul C. Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 

The Edible Pine Nuts, Dr. R. T. Morris, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Commercial Apple Growing in Massachu- 
setts, (Illustrated), E. C. Miller, Hayden- 
ville, Mass. 

One Hundred Years of American Straw- 
berry Growing, Dr. S. W. Fletcher, State 
College, Pa. 

Strawberry Culture Today, 
U. S. Government Film. 

Commercial Cherry Culture, Professor L. 
R. Taft, East Lansing, Mich. 
The Cherry in Wisconsin, Frederic Crane- 
field, Madison, Wis. 

The Cherry in New York, N. Y. 

The Muscadine Grape; Its Culture and 
Uses, Charles Dearing, Washington, D. C. 

European Grapes in the Eastern United 
States, Dr. U. P. Hedrick, Geneva, N. Y. 

Fruits of the Far South, Eltweed Pom- 
eroy, Donna, Texas. 

Pomological Progress in New Brunswick, 
A. G. Turney, Fredericton, N. B. 


(Illustrated), 





Fomological Progress on the Chesapeake 
Peninsula, Wesley Webb, Dover, Delaware. 

Climatic Factors in Fruit Production, Dr. 
J. K. Shaw, Amherst, Mass. 

The Effects of Pruning on Fruit Produc- 
tion, Ray H. Roberts, Madison, Wis. 

The Home Manufacture of Fruit By- 
Products, Professor W. W. Chenowith, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Dinner—A Pomological Affair. (Detail 
Announcement at the opening session.» 

Home Fruits as Educators of Public 
Taste, M. G. Kains, Port Washington, N. Y. 

Commercial Peach Production in New 
Jersey, (Illustrated), Professor M. B. Blake, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Commercial Pecan Culture; A New In- 
dustry, J. M. Patterson, Putney, Ga. 

The Status of Dusting in Orchard Pro- 
tectior, (Illustrated), Dr. Donald Reddick, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Control of 
Krome, Florida. 

The Summer Spraying and Dusting of 
Peaches, Professor A. J. Farley, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Are Fall or Everbearing Strawberries a 
Success? L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y. 

Everbearing Strawberries in the South, 
W. F. Allen, Salisbury, Md. 

The Commercial Production of the Blue- 
berry, Professor J. H. Gourley, Durham, N. 
H. 

The Drying and Evaporating of Fruits, 
Professor J. S. Caldwell, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Peach Buds in Relation to Hardiness, 
Professor W. H. Chandler, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Citrus Canker, W. J. 





In Indiana Nurseries 

W. C. Reed, Vincennes, Ind.—.Fall trade 
started out fairly early in the season, but 
has been slower of late; it seems to be 
picking up the past week. Labor shortage 
is very marked, only about one-third the 
usual force at greatly advanced prices. 

All lines of stock are in shorter supply 
and even with less demand think there 
will not be enough to supply the demand. 
Prices must be held up to cover increased 
cost. Freight movements slow. Cars hard 
to secure except refrigerators. Government 
has taken most of box cars the past two 
weeks here. 

Ground in fine condition for handling 
stock and expect to get all stock in cellar 
as orders should be shipped to allow plenty 
of time. It is up to nurserymen to order in 
advance what they are likely to want. 


National Congress of Horticulture—This 
organization is to meet each year in Feb- 
ruary in Washington. The object of the 
congress is to get suitable and proper legis- 
lation pertaining to all branches of horti- 
culture. 

These officers were elected this month 
at the Boston meeting. Horace Roberts, 
New Jersey, president; Frederick Cran- 
field, Madison, Wis., vice-president; Howard 
W. Selby, Springfield, Mass., secretary- 
treasurer. 





Minnesota Horticultural 
neapolis, Dec. 4-7. 


Society—Min. 


Wisconsin Horticultural 
ison, Dec. 11-13. 

Indiana Horticultural 
ton. Md., Nov. 21-27. 

Michigan Horticultural 
Rapids, Mich., Dec. 46. 

Virginia Horticultural 


Society—Madi- 
Society—Washing- 
Society—Grand 


Society—Harris- 


burg, Va., Dec. 4-6. 
New Jersey Horticultural Society—New- 
ark, N. J., Dec. 10-11. 
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A Noted Horticulturist 

J. H. Hale, whose death was chronicled 
in the last issue of the American Nursery- 
man, ranks in the long list of noted horti- 
culturists who have passed on, which in- 
cludes Barry, Berckmans, Carman, Craig, 
Douglas, Downing, Earle, Fuller, Green, 
Henderson, Munson, Prince, Rogan, 
Thomas, Tucker, Vick, Wilder and Well- 
house. In his particular line he is classed 
closely with the late Parker Earle. Com- 
menting upon the close of this notable 
carrer, the New York Sun says: 

He applied to peach culture the same 
principles a successful merchant applies to 
his business and he reaped a rich reward, 
The least important part of which was a 
rising prosperity and a restored homestead. 
the community in which he lived profited; 
his state profited, and it is not too much to 
say that he contributed to the happiness 
and comfort of all of us. 

Mr. Hale put pomology into partnership 
with the modern business methods. He saw 
early the possibilities of peach-growing in 
Georgia; he recognizezd the advantage 
possessed, in dealing with transportation 
companies, by a producer shipping fruit in 
large quantities; he made his Georgia en- 
terprise a corporation, the more easily to 
manage it, and he brought it to a stage of 
development in which it owned 350,000 bear- 
ing trees, every one of them of selected va- 
rieties and every one compelled to show a 
profit or to suffer ignominious expulsion 
from the society of its revenue producing 
neighbors. 

But peaches did not absorb all of Mr. 
Hales energy. He was the largest grower 
of apples east of Illinois and north of 
Virginia; and his personal fortunes did not 
occupy so much of his time that he had 
none left for public service. He lectured 
and wrote on horticultural subjects, distrib- 
uting freely the knowledge his hard toil had 
won for him; he urged neighbors and 
strangers to avail themselves of his expen- 
ence and achieve for themselves success in 
his own calling; he found time to be master 
of the Connecticut State grange, a trustee 
of the Connecticut Agricultural College, a 
member of the Connecticut General As- 
sembly and a Public Utilities commissioner 
in his home state. He was not less active 
in encouraging scientific methods in general 
farming than in his own specialty, and to 
his other engagements he added for many 
years the agricultural editorship of the 
Hartford “Courant.” 

No man can tabulate the good a citizen 
like Mr. Hale does his country. By example 
and by precept he encouraged farmers to 
improve their own lot, at the same time 
bettering that of all their fellows. He 
taught the usefulness of co-operation, of 
conservation, for applied foresight. How- 
many fat farms and fine orchards owe their 
very being to what he did and the freedom 
with which he put his wisdom at the dis- 
posal of others? How many teachers of 
husbandry, scattered throughout the land, 
owe to him their inspiration? How many 
splendid fruit tree plantations have blos- 
somed and borne under the beneficent in- 
fluence of his enlightened activities? How 
many honorary successful men, in all call- 
ings have been heartened by the story of 
his life? 

Mr. Hale was not less of a poet than 


kindly, futile Johnny Appleseed; but he 
was, in addition, the embodiment of 
twentieth century ‘practicableness; a 


practicableness that is often accused of 
base utilitarianism, but which in its full de- 
velopment brings to fruition the visions of 
dreamers. 





Imports of nursery stock to this country 
for the eight months ended in August 1917 
amounted in value to $853,752 as compared 
for a like period in 1916 to $1,301,949 and 
in 1915, $1,185,577. August 1917 imports 
$304,631 as against $173,085 in August 1916. 


W. J. Green has prchased 77 acres of 
land near Sugar Grove, Fairfield County, 
Ohio, on which he expects to begin the 
planting of an extensive apple orchard. 
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Wibat Ornamental Wursery Stock is Doing 


New Shrub Introductions 

In his address before the Buffalo Flor- 
ists’ Club October 2nd, John Dunbar, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Rochester parks, 
said: New plants are introduced in two 
ways, by hybridization and through the 
efforts of plant hunters. By far the most 
important of the plant hunters of the last 
25 years, during which time practically all 
of the systematic effort has been put forth, 
is E. H. Wilson. He has three times 
traversed the wilderness of Western China 
in search of new hardy shrub material, and 
has brought back an undreamt wealth of 
new species. His first expedition was on 
behalf of Messrs. Veitch of England and the 
last two were financed by the Arnold Ar- 
boretum of Harvard University. Before 
him, Dr. A. Henry, an official of the british 
Government, had made explorations into 
Western China and had described much new 
material; but had brought back only dried 
specimens. It was seeing these samples of 
the fioral wealth of these untrodden lands 
that inspired the horticultural firms to send 
out collectors. 

The Rochester Parks have operated in 
connection with the Arnold Arboretum of 
Harvard University, and from that institu- 
tion have secured a large number of hardy 
trees and shrubs. Dr. Sargent, the able 
director of the Arnold Arboretum, has, 
during the last seven years, given much of 
Mr. Wilson’s collections to the Rochester 
parks to be tried out under their conditions. 
There are now growing in the parks of 
Rochester about four thousand species and 
varieties of trees and shrubs. A, large, 
three-volume work has ben published con- 
taining descriptions of Mr. Wilson’s collec- 
In total, the introductions amounted 
to 2760 varieties, 640 species, 249 genera 
and 100 families. Wilson found in Western 
China some 30 or 40 new Viburnums. Three 
interest to the landscape 


tions. 


are of special 
man. 

There are two splendid Bush Honey- 
suckles, one of which has large, pure white 
flowers produced very late, and. bears ex- 
ceptionally handsome fruit. One Euonymus 
(E. sanguinea) is a valuable form of the 
Spindle tree. 

Mr. Wilson found many new Barberries 
of considerable interest to the horticulturist. 
When it is recalled that Berberis Thun- 
bergii, which has done so much for the 
American nurseryman and of which so 
many thousands are sold annually, was in- 
troduced but 25 years ago, one can scarce- 
ly look upon additional forms with indif- 
ference. The widespread poularity of 
Berberis Thunbergii is one of the things 
for which the American horticulturist has 
to thank the Arnold Arboretum; for it was 
from this institution that this valuable 
plant was introduced. 

The rarest “find” of Mr. Wilson was the 
wonderful Dove-tree (Davidia involucrata) 
for which he searched many months of 
weary travel in Western China. This has 
not yet bloomed in North America. The 
long, showy bracts make the whole tree a 
pyramid of gleaming white, which is so 
striking that it is said to be visible a mile 
away when seen against a dark background. 


The most brilliant chrysanthemum pro- 
duced this year by the bureau of plant in- 
dustry of the Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C., has been named “The 
General Pershing.” Another bloom of 
which the department officials are equally 
proud is the “General Joffre.” 


Phenomenal Walnut Growth 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

The enclosed photograph was taken on 
the writer’s farm at Providence, Utah, on 
the fifth day of September, 1917, and shows 
the growth made by an English walnut tree 
during the present season. 

The walnut is af the Franquette type and 
was planted as a grafted tree in the spring 
of 1915. It made only a normal growth that 
year, but in 1916 its development was rapid 
and vigorous. Unfortunately the tree was 
killed during the unprecedented weather of 
last winter and it was the middle of May, 
this year, before its first shoot appeared 
above ground. 

Since then, up to the fifth of September, 
it had grown 11 feet 3 inches in height and 























Persian Walnut Photographed Sept. 5, 1917 
on the Farm of Joseph A. Smith, Provi- 
dence, Utah. 

its stem, at five feet from the ground, was 

314 inches in circumference. Its leaves are 

phenomenally large, the one shown in the 

photograph—held by the young lady—being 

7% inches wide and 12% inches long. 

The tree is straight, symmetrical and 
handsome, and of a well known variety of 
the Franquette. It has been cut back to a 
height of about 5 feet, to insure hardening 
for the winter. 

Frost registered from 18 to 23 degrees be- 
low zero in the immediate neighborhood 
during January and February, but it is not 
certain that this temperature killed the 
original] tree, as persimmons, pecans and 
other walnuts came through the winter un- 
injured. 

JOSEPH A. SMITH. 


Providence, Utah. Sept. 15, 1917. 


The Gurney Seed and Nursery Co., Yank- 
ton, S. D., reports that owing to the Euro- 
pean war and hot winds in California the 
garden seed crop this year is very short 


and prices the coming year will be from 
two to several hundred per cent higher 
than those of this season. 


High Praise for a Novelty 

Nurserymen are especially interested in 
plant introductions. Here is what Antoine 
Wintzer, one of the best known propagators 
in the country and recently referred to as 
the “Dean of America’s Propagators,” says: 

The Conard Jones Co., 
West Grove, Pa., U. S. A. 
October 31, 1917. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., 
WOODMONT NURSERIES, INC., 
New Haven, Conn. 

I received your very kind letter of Oct. 
16th today, and am glad that you remember 
the short visit 1 enjoyed while at your place 
last August. It was a red letter day for 
me, to converse with friends engaged in the 
same cause, trying to make this beautiful 
world more beautiful by the earnest work 
of our hands and minds. I shall early try 
to see your beautiful place again. 

The Box-Barberry is in the opinion of the 
writer one of the best hardy plants intro- 
duced in many years, and will become a 
great popular favorite when its many good 
points become known. Extreme hardiness, 
clean graceful habit of growth combine to 
make it one of the most desirable and use- 
ful hardy plants in cultivaton. I can well 
imagine a block of it clothed in its regal 
glowing fali coloring at this season. It will 
be desirable in many ways; as an individ- 
ual plant it is more beautiful than the Box- 
wood, more graceful and less formal; in 
groups also it will be charming in its natural 
form; as a hedge plant it will- have no 
superior, as it will require less care and at- 
tention to keep it in good form than the 
majority of plants used for that purpose. I 
think it will prove highly satisfactory and 
an advertisement in itself wherever plant- 
ed. 

Hundreds of millions of it will be plant- 
ed in this country in the near future. I 
believe you are taking the best course for 
its introduction and dissemination. It will 
be a winner all right. By getting the buy- 
ing public a little hungry, they will take to 
it all the better by having to wait a while. 
Allow me to congratulate you for placing 
such a good hardy plant on the market. I 
merely give my ouinion of Box-Barberry as 
I have seen it and firmly believe in it. 

ANTOINE WINTZER, 
Vice President. 


Evergreens—The 


Demands for D. Hill 
Nursery Company, Dundee, IIL, reports 
lively demand for evergreens, including 


young stock for lining out by nurserymen 
and florists. Many orders are being booked 
for Norway spruce, mossed and balled, to be 
used as miniature Christmas trees. Jap- 
anese dwarf evergreens potted in fancy 
Japanese pottery are in strong demand. 
Another branch of the business that the 
firm is developing largely is the use of 
small, hardy evergreens for filling porch 
or window boxes and urns for winter use. 
The outdoor fall and winter decorating of 
business houses, hotels, restaurants, city 
and suburban dwellings with hardy orna- 
mental plants is making steady progress. 


Maryland’s Forest Nursery—The Mary- 
land Board of Forestry has established in 
Prince George county, Md., a nursery for 
the propagation of the better, standard for- 
est trees. “We do not bother with varieties 
of supposed or problematical value, but are 
growing only those kinds of forest and road- 
side trees which we know by experience 
are best fitted to reclaim waste areas,” 
says State Forester Besley. “There is 
sufficient variety at the State Forest Nur- 
sery, from white pine, loblolly pine, Scotch 
pine and Norway spruce, to red oak, black 
locust, black walnut, honey locust, white 
ash and American elm, to meet successful- 
ly any sort of planting condition in the 
state. There are now about 75,000 little 
trees in a large variety of suitable kinds and 
sizes available at the actual cost of grow- 
ing them, and we are advising all who can 
do so in this part of Maryland to set out as 
many of the trees as possible.” 

Diamond State Orchards, Smyrna, Del., 
have been incorporated; $75,000. 
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NEEDED MORE THAN EVER 

Co-operation, standardization of prices, 
national publicity—three vital elements in 
every trade activity—are needed more than 
ever now. It is to be regretted that world 
conditions of the present should have over- 
taken the nursery trade still unfortified by 
these bulwarks. It is to be regretted that 
the opportunity of the 1917 convention of 
the American Association was not more 
effectively used for supplying the deficiency. 

But yesterday is dead; the present only 
is with us; and upon what is done today 
the future largely depends. Let every mem- 
ber of the A. A. N. resolve here and now to 
put into practice by decisive action at the 
Chicago convention next June the business- 
like program presented at the 1917 conven- 
tion and thus give opportunity to make 
real progress a year from now. 

We firmly believe that underlying the 
seeming difficulties and the apparent inert- 
ness, there is the will to do what is wise 
in the interest of all concerned. Faith that 
this will result and a hope that a clear un- 
derstanding of the necessities will pervade 
a sufficient number of nursery concerns to 
accomplish results is indicated in the com- 
munication from the Farmers Nursery 
Company in this issue, the management of 
which says: 

“In this section there is no surplus in a 
single item, and if but the usual or season- 
able sales are made this winter this sec- 
tion will be buyers in a wholesale way. We 
cannot understand the necessity, prudence 
or ethics of the wholesale prices we find 
in the hands of the retail buyers in many 


sections. If shipments of nursery stock 


are not discriminated against, the immdei- 
ate future seems full of promise.” 
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THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 

We believe it would be directly to the 
advantage of business men generally—nur- 
serymen included--to take a position of 
hearty co-operation with the railroad com- 
panies and to favor actively a reasonable 
advance in rates for _ transportation. 
Ample railroad facilities are needed for the 
prosecution of business generally. Nursery 
interests are directly effected by the con- 
dition of such facilities. Nurserymen can 
well afford to pay the comparatively slight 
advance in rates asked by the railroad com- 
panies in view of the need for better ser- 
vice. Prices for nursery stock should be 
such as will cover this and other increased 
costs. 


MR. HOOVER TO THE ORCHARDISTS 

Herbert Hoover, the government’s food 
administrator, urges orchardists to produce 
all the fruit they can. Kansas apples are 
helping to win the war in more than one 
way, according to E. E. Yaggy, of the fam- 
ous Yaggy plantation, the biggest appie 
raisers of the state. Their food value is 
recognized and where the fruit is grown 
sicentifically as the Yaggys handle their 
crop, every apple has real worth, and even 
those unfit for food can be used in making 
explosives for the government. Buyers 
have been offering from 60 to 75 cents per 
bushel for windfalls and waste apples, to 
be used in making vinegar, from which 
acetic acid, used in explosives can be made. 

Last fall Mr. Yaggy wrote to Mr.Hoover, 
and asked if he should continue to grow 
apples commercially in time of war, or let 
his trees take care of themselves and allow 
the men required to handle the big crop do 
other work needed more in the conduct of 
the war. Mr. Hoover, who formerly was an 
orchardist in Oregon, replied immediately 
that apples had food value, the trees are 
needed for future years and that Mr. Yaggy 
should grow every bit of fruit possible, 
though he urged the conservation of farm 
labor as much as possible. 

The Yaggy orchards: produced 
loads of apples this season. 


200 car 


STANDARDIZED VARIETIES 


We noted a year ago the suggestions by 
William T. Kirkman, Jr., president of the 
Kirkman Nurseries, Fresno, Cal., to secure 
a general adoption of the caliper grading 
method in selling trees. Mr. Kirkman lasi 
month reported that to quite an extent 
nurserymen in California were adopting 
this method. At the recent meeting of the 
California Association of Nurserymen Mr. 
Kirkman, whose progressiveness is of 
country-wide interest, urged close atention 
on the part of nurserymen to the subject 
of standardization of varieties. This is 
directly in line with the recently compiled 
Official Code of Standarized Plant Names 
which has been endorsed by the American 
Association of Nurserymen, members of 
which assisted in its compilation. We 
direct attention again to this subject for the 
purpose of emphasizing the importance of 
the practical use of the code in the prepara- 
tion of catalogues and nurserymen’s lists 
generally. 


That every farm should have a home or- 
chard is the opinion of Dr. J. C. Whitten 
of the University of Missouri College of 
Agriculture. He says that no part of the 
farm will produce more for the land it oc- 
cupies than will a home orchard properly 
selected and taken care of. 





“We enjoy your publication which is up 
to the minute in every detail.”—H. F. Hillen- 
“aayer & Sons, Lexington, Ky. 
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THE PRESIDENT STARK TESTIMONIAL 


In the last issue of the American Nursery- 
man, a proposition, originated by former 
President John Watson, was made to the 
trade to provide a testimonial to President 
Major Lloyd C. Stark who is now in the 
National Army. 

Subscriptions have been received from 
the following: 


Me Wy ca cit seeecccas Newark, N. Y. 
 - § oe Ree Rochester, N. Y. 
Bee NS 6 oe bas cueke os Painesville, O. 
‘ie 45 Sea Newark, N. Y. 
Pe We, Ms wa sina usawe Winchester, Tenn. 


..Undoubtedly others will wish to con- 
tribute to the testimonial to the President 
of the A. A. N. who has given up much to 
serve his country. As stated in the last 
issue, a suitably inscribed sword has been 
suggested. Other suggestions will be wel- 
comed. The presentation will be promptly 
turned over. Subscriptions may be made in 
any amount—one dollar or more. 

Action should be taken at once as Major 
Stark may not be in the country much 
longer. 





Will someone in the nursery trade kind- 
ly speak up and cite his experience to prove 
that co-operation is the watchword—not 
competition. Many of us know by general 
observation of successes in other lines of 
trade that this is true; but for the encour- 
agement of others definite cases in point 
right in the nursery trade seem to be neces- 
sary to convince the great majority. 

Guess it will be conceded that George W 
Perkins of New York City is a successful 
business man. Well, this is what Mr. Per- 
kins says: “Co-operation must supersede 
competition. We are just beginning to un- 
derstand what co-operation means. We have 
been suffering from the effects of the Sher- 
man law for twenty-five years. It is be- 
cause Germany understood the value of 
commercial co-operative effort long before 
we did and put it into effect that she has 
been able to withstand the armies of the 
Allies for so long a time. 

“It was formerly said that competition 
is the life of trade. It is so no longer—it 
is co-operation.” 


Chairman Charles Sizemore of the trans- 
portation committee, A. A. N., says: Nur- 
serymen who have to pay heavy demurrage 
should adopt the Average Agreement 
Plan. They can save much money if they 
can unload promptly at times. The plan in 
brief is as follows: 

“A credit of one day will be allowed for 
each car released with the first twenty-four 
hours of free time. A debit of one dollar 
will be charged for each twenty-four hours 
or fraction thereof that a car is detained 
beyond the free time. In no case shall 
more than one day’s credit be allowed on 
any one car, and in no case shall more than 
five (5) days’ credit be applied im cancella- 
tion of debits accruing on any one car.” 


The Marionville, Missouri, apple district 
is boasting of the biggest crop in years and 
it is estimated that there are 75,000 barrels 
within a radius of three miles of that 
place. Buyers are paying from $3 to $3.50, 
according to grade, for Ben Davis and other 
late varieties now being picked. Several 
sales on a large scale have been made dur- 
ing the past two weeks, B. R. Coleman has 
contracted his entire crop, estimated at 
about ,500 barrels, composed largely of Ben 
Davis and Gano, to a western buyer for im- 
mediate delivery. 
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NATIONAL PUBLICITY FUND FOR THE NURSERY TRADE 





Subscriber Address Per Year Total 

For Five Years 
ADOLF MULLER : Norristown, Pa. $ 50.00 $250.00 
PRINCETON NURCERIFS Princeton, N. J. 100.00 500.00 


So here, then, is the start! Why not push 


it along? In the last two issues of the 
American Nurseryman practical argument 
of this 


was briefly made in behalf move- 


ment. Those who are not fully informed as 
to the need for such a fund may refer to 
or re-read that 


their files and read argu- 


ment; it is but a summary of the earnest 
presentment of a trade necessity made by 
leading members of the Nursery Trade from 
time to time in recent months. 

But action—not words—is the thing. The 
proposition is simply to educate the public, 
by nation-wide publicity, to make use of 
Nursery Stock in ways without number for 
embellishment of grounds and production 
of food. The field is wide open. The oppor- 


tunity for development is practically un- 
limited. The public is receptive to a degree. 


On page 126 of our October 15th issue 
Adolf Muller speaks out in no uncertain 
manner—and suits the action to the word. 

And now comes the management of “the 
Princeton Nurseries, accompanying its sub- 
scription with the following wise conclusion: 

“We ask to be put down for $100.00 
per year for a period of five years; and 
just as soon as our new business gains 
some momentum and we can get the re- 
ceipts within hailing distance of the 
increase 

While, as 


reach the con- 


overhead, we shall expect to 
our contribution materially. 

wholesalers, we do not 
sumer to whom this publicity will be 
directed, still, we realize that whatever 
benefits our potential customers, the re- 
tail nurserymen, must sooner or later 
benefit us as producers; and that each 
of us can profit individually only when 
the whole trade prospers. Personally, 
we don’t expect one dollar in direct re- 
turns from our contribution, but we do 
believe that a publicity fund of $50,000 
a year, intelligently spent, for general 
educational publicity can do the nursery 
trade in this country more good than 


anything ever proposed.” 


Read “Can do the Nursery 


Trade in this country more good than any- 


it again: 


thing ever proposed.” 

Is not the Nursery Trade in America in 
need of something good? 

A comparatively small amount appropriat- 
ed by each nursery concern will do the 
work. Charge it to advertising and rest 


assured it will be bound to produce results. 
It has done so repeatedly in other trades. 

Action now will put the nurserymen 
alongside of the florists who will otherwise 
outstrip us. 

A substantial response now will make it 
easy to finish the job in Chicago next June 
with a hurrah. 

Meantime Secretary 
ciety of 


Young of the So- 
American Florists, regularly re- 
ports lists of subscriptions for a term of 
years for the Florists’ National Fund and 
a member of the Lord & Burnham Com- 
pany pays the page rate in a florists’ trade 
journal to say this: 

Yesterday I lunched with a New Yorker 
who stands at the head of one of the big- 
gest advertising propositions in the coun- 
try. A business in which the contract of 
one customer alone calls for over two mil- 
lion dollars worth of advertising for 1918. 

Think of it—two million dollars! I told 
him about the splendid S. A. F. Advertising 
plan, and what it aims to do, and would do, 
He at once saw its tremendous possibilities. 

In the course of the conversation, 
tioned the courageous work the 
Florists’ Club had done in their 
Day advertising of last spring. 

Promptly, he declared that 
trail blazing work that 
action possible this year. “Give them the: 
credit-—they had the It sped the 
S. A. F. up.” “It hastened the action years.” 

“Surely,” he said: “if one Club, in one 
city of this vast country of ours (through 
the work of a Committee of three) can col- 
lect a national fund of $3,500, and buy a 
page in a big national weekly, to exploit 
Mothers’ Day in a big, broad-minded, un- 
way, what cannot a National So 
ciety do with the trades’ leaders at the-helm 
and with thousands of dollars at their com- 
mand?” 

if there are any skeptics among you, as 
to the success of the proposed S. A. F. Pub- 
licity and Advertising, listen to this: 

in a report of fifty co-operative advertis- 
ing campaigns of a nature similar to the 


men- 
Chicago 
Mothers’ 


it was their 
made the S. A. F. 


nerve.” 


selfish 


S. A. F., these facts are on record. 
40 of them have been running for five 
years. 


5 of them three years and 5 for two years. 

Each year each one has increased its ex- 
penditures. 

None of them started on less than $25,000. 

All of them are now spending over $100, 
000. 

Several of them spend one quarter of a 
million. 


The potential subscription power of the 
Nursery Trade was shown in the last two 
issues of the American Nurseryman. 





Those who are familiar with the Peony, 
Phlox and Iris manuals of C. S. Harrison, 
York, Neb., and other books on the love of 
flowers and the beauties of nature which 
he has written will be pleased to learn that 
he has just sent forth another book, en- 
titled “The Gospel of Beauty and Intelli- 
gence in Trees.” 


With an apple crop this season amounting 
to 500,000 barrels, Calhoun county, Illinois, 
is again appealing to the Chicago & Alton 
and other roads which touch the border to 
extend their lines so as to provide freight 
and passenger facilities. Calhoun county 
still bears the distinction of being the only 
one in Illinois without a railroad. 
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Full of Promise 

The Farmers Nursery Co.,Troy, O.-Trade 
conditions have not come up to our expec- 
tations. However, with a shortage in labor, 
unfavorable weather conditions during Oc- 
tober and the transportation troubles that 
met us at every angle, we had all the busi- 
ness we could handle, with our organization, 
up to this date. 

Had we secured a greater volume of 
business, we are at a loss to know how we 
could have handled it; we fear 
that our merchandise account will be short 
a number of thousands of dollars when the 
season closes, which in connection with the 
increased cost of supplies and labor in 
handling same, will not make a very favor- 
able or attractive showing on the balance 
sheets, closing the operations of the season. 

In this section there is no surplus in a 
single item, and if but the usual or reason- 
able sales are made this winter, 
tion will be buyers in a wholesale way. 

We cannot understand the necessity, 
prudence or ethics of the wholesale prices 
we find in the hands of the retail buyers in 
many sections. 

If shipments of nursery stock are not 
discriminated against, the immediate future 
seems full of promise. 


however, 


this sec- 


Herny B. Chase, President Chase Nur- 
sery Co., Chase, Ala.—Business booming, 
fruit trees of all kinds are cleaning up nice- 
ly in this section and ornamental stuff go- 
ing well. 

So far no serious trouble for lack of cars, 
but we are having trouble on in- 
coming shipments, particularly from the 
eastern’ states. Western shipments are 
coming in all right. Outgoing freight to 
the South and Southwest is 
factorily. Labor scarce, but we expect an 
improvement in this particular as 
the cotton picking season is over. 


lots of 


moving satis 
s00n as 
Ground 
in fine shape for digging and weather con- 
ditions good. We optimistic 
over the outlook for the winter and spring 


business. 


are feeling 


Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y.— 
The best reply we can make as to the in- 
quiry about business is that we have been 
has been 
just a little slackening and some indication 
of a tendency to buy immediate 
needs; but, so far as our business is 
concerned, we are well ahead of what we 
were the same date last season. Our prin- 
cipal worry is how we are going to be able 
to get men enough to handle the business. 


much too busy to write. There 
only for 


own 


Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O0.— 
Trade so far this fall has been considerably 
below normal, with us. We have no means 
of knowing, of course, what it has been in 
other sections. However, with the shortage 
of help and the bad weather we have had 
most of the month of October, we have had 
all that we could attend to. We can see no 
prospects for a large trade next spring. 
Think the economy talk, high price of farm 
products, etc. and general uncertainty of 
all business conditions will have a tendency 
to keep down things to a low level, and 
think with possibly the exception of a few 
items, there will be plenty of stock in the 
country to meet the demand. 


A despatch from Caldwell, Idaho, October 
12th said: “One hundred and twenty-five 
people are now at work in the Stephens 
Orchards, picking and packing. Indications 
now point to filling 60,000 boxes of apples 
instead of the early estimate of 50,000. 
These orchards expect to ship 15 carloads. 
daily.” 
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A PUBLICITY EXAMPLE 


While the subject of publicity for the nur- 
sery trade is uppermost in mind it is of in- 
terest to note among the various agencies 
at work in behalf of the nurserymen’s in- 
terests such effective work as is indicated 
in the following statement from the Indiana 
Horticultural Society: 

“One of the greatest economic leaks in 
Indiana agriculture was discovered seven 
yearg ago when officers of the Indiana Hor- 
ticultural society found an average of $2,- 
000,000 every year went out of Indiana to 
purchase apples grown beyond our state 
borders. At least as much more left Indiana 
to buy stock in Western orchard develop- 
ment schemes and to buy orchard lands in 
the Pacific northwest. 

“At this time, Indiana had tens of inous- 
ands of acres of neglected bearing orchards. 
The fruit from many of these never reached 
market. Leaders in Indiana Horticulture 
asked the serious question—Why? Investi- 
gation unearthed three starting facts: 

“1—That the Indiana farmer did not know 
how to produce high grade fruit. 

“2-That the Indiana farmer and fruit 
grower, when he grew good apples, did not 
know how to grade and pack these to com- 
pete with western boxed fruit. 

“3—That the Indiana public did not real- 
ize that well grown Hoosier apples is better 
in flavor and in keeping quality than the 
more brilliantly colored, water-swollen fruit 
of the irrigated west. Nor did the Indiana 
public realize that this state presents 
natural advantages for fruit growing, equal 
to that of any other favored state in the 
Union or any other district in the world; 
and unquestionably superior to the west 
which was stealing our fruit trade. 

Purdue Started Reformation 

“At once the horticultural and the exten- 
sion departments of Purdue university start- 
ed a radical reformation. Orchard demon- 
strations were held in neglected orchards. 
Farmers were shown how to spray, prune 
and cultivate their apple trees. Several or- 
chards throughout the state were well man- 
aged under the direction of Purdue univer- 
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sity and served as effective object lessons 
to their communities. This resulted in an 
astounding increase in the production of 
good apples. 

“Still something was lacking. When the 
apples were harvested, often the s.vwer 
was at a loss how to pack and market them. 
Supplementary work was necessary. Here 
is where the Indiana Horticultural society 
came in the front and, with financial aid 
from the state, established the first Indiana 
apple show in 1911. Since then the society 
has held five other successful shows which 
have out-classed anything held in the entire 
country except the national apple show at 
Spokane, Wash. These gave a prestige to 
the Indiana apple which was new. The state 
as a whole woke up to rediscover its own 
promologiceal possibilities. 

“The seventh annual exposition will be 
held this year, Nov. 21-27, at Washington, 
Ind., in a fruit district which abounds with 
profitable apple and peach vrchards under 
fair to excellent management. Within two 
weeks after the first announcement of the 
show at Washington nearly a car load of 
show fruit was stored for the great apple 
festival. Considering the live local interest 
in the show, it is certainly safe to forecast 
another successful exposition.” 


Illinois Growers Plant Trees—Early this 
month the Springfield, Ill., Journal said: 
More interest than usual in tree planting 
is manifested among Illinois land owners. 
George Ruble of Alexander is enlarging his 
apple orchard: E. J. Watts and H. H. Hart 
of Modeste are putting out cherry orchards. 
W. H. Green and Fred Ostermeier, west of 
Springfield are planting family orchards. 
John Lomelino of Virden has planted over 
200 fruit trees on the farm which he bought 
a short time ago. G. F. Dodd of Loami is 
planting a number of trees. J. D. Notting- 
ham of Pleasant Plains is also improving 
his place with trees. John Shea and Chris 
Meuhlnausen of Jerseyville are planting 
large commercial orchards. Progressive 
farmers all over the state realize the im- 
portance of growing fruit for home use at 
least. 
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Georgia State Horticultural Society— 
The forty-first annual meeting at Macon, 
Ga., Nov. 7th considered these subjects: 
Satsuma Orange and Smyrna Fig in 
Georgia, G. FE. Murrell, Horticulturist 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C.; Re- 
port from the National Nut Growers, Meet- 
ing, J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga., Further 
Studies with Rotundifolia Crosses, H. J. 
Stuckey, Horticulturist, Experiment, Ga.; 
Tre Business End of Peaches, A. J. Evans, 
Fort Valley, Ga.; The Acre Cost of Estab- 
lishing a Commercial Peach Orchard, 
John Baird, Fort Valley, Ga.; Dusting of 
Peaches and Apples, W. W. Chase, Depart- 
ment of Entomology, Atlanta, Ga.; Land- 
scape Extension Work, C. N. Keyser, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 

The blueberry crop along the shore of Lake 
Superior is reported to be the largest in years 
while raspberries and thimble berries are 
abundant throughout Keweenaw county, 
Mich. The latter variety particularly are 
ripening between Central and Delaware and 
campers have been shipping hundreds of 
cans to Calumet daily. 


We were privileged to examine sprays 
of the new Box-Barberry in the brilliant 
crimson of its October dress. Its dwarf char- 
acter and bright coloring give it a striking 
appearance. President Coe of the Elm 
City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn., whic!: 
is introducing the plant, said late last 
month: “The blocks containing the origi- 
nal stock of Box-Barberry at our Wood- 
mcnt Nurseries now present an effect simi- 
lar to a blanket of brilliant crimson and 
gold. At our office grounds at Edgewood, 
we *have a formal evergreen garden, 
bordered with Box-Barberry. The _ strong 
effect of this Box-Barberry border with its 
intense autumnal] colorings, contrasting 
with the green of the evergreens, 
brilliant beyond description, adding a gar- 
den feature heretofore unknown with formal 
garden autumn effects, practicable by using 
Box-Barberry as a border.” 
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Into Boosters 
cvery Oak Brand Shrub we sell 
hardiness and shapely top growth. 
Grown with care. Dug with care. 
care. Packed with care. . 
They are the kind that will make 


more themselves. 





ercocet 


BERBERRIS THU NBERGII—Grown from cuttings 


* 94 “ 


rome 
Ono 


GE RY ot aacccennane h wae wae $ 
3 “4 
4 “oe 5 


All prices F.O. B. West Grove. Boxing at cost. 
Special prices will be quoted on carload lots. 
Send vs your order and let us surprise you with 


our proraptness in filling it. 


Send for wholesale price-list of entire line of Oak 


Brand Shrubs. 


The Conard & Jones Co. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Antoine Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 


West Grove, Pa. 


= OAK BRAND SHRUBS 


The Kind That Turn Buyers 


mass of strong, vigorous rootlets which insures its 


your custom- 
ers send their friends to you-—and come hack for 


Some of our choicest ones on list below: 


PRICES TO YOU 


fF Seer rererr yee $ 4. 
‘ “41s « 


ae ssbecsheschbeedvess 12. 


Graded with 





kind whatsoever, 
1000 


‘ 

100. 
1000 
80. °° 


100 
125. 








has a fibrous 
HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA 
100 1000 
a. - tern eee $4 $ 60. 
| ies ig ee a ye rr 19. 80 
2 " ei Le PPT eee Lee Tee 12 100 
3 _ wt Behe ree eee eee 15. 125. 
4 _ OS a) vac ae ae eee ae kas 6 at 
VIBURNUM PLICATUM 
Grown from cuttings right here in America. Ab- 
solutely healthy. Don't take chances on foreign de- 
livery this year. 100 1000 
eS 2 ORR ee se 
De OE PE Su sn deakiguéedavesns 15. $125 
— ihe POETS Tt Be die Kiely Cds eee ye Shien 18. 150 
os Tet (fh beh era ene Sk ona heink 25. 200 
100 ae 
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BAILEY’S NEW STANDARD 


Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


In Six Volumes—Now Compiete—$36.00 


American Fruits Publishing Company, by special 
arrangement with the publishers, offers this work 
on easy terms. 
than 3,600 pages. 
plates. 9% beautiful full page sepia halftones. 
More than 4,000 text engravings. 500 Collaborators. 
Approximately 4,000 genera, 15,000 species and 
40,000 plant names. 


The new Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture has been freshly 
written in the light of the most recent research and experience. 
It is not merely an ordinary revision or corrected edition of 
the Cyclopedia, but it is a new work from start to finish with 
enlarged boundaries geographically and practically; it super- 
sedes and displaces all previous editions or reprints of every 
It is both an Encyclopedia and a Manual, 
for with the aid of its Synopsis and Key, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike may quickly identify any plant, shrub or fruit 
contained within the set, and then receive expert instructions 
for its cultivation. 


Send for 16 page Prospectus 


Containing complete description. Everything 
newly written, up to date and beautifu! ly illus- 
trated in colors and sepia. 


American Fruits Publishing, Co, Inc. 


Ellwanger & Barry Bldg. 













Six large quarto volumes. More 
24 full page exquisite color 


















Rochester, N. Y. 
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Events in Wursery and Orchard Rows 


NEW CANADIAN HORTICULTURE 


Marked interest was shown in the ex- 


hibit of seedling apples from Canada at the 
recent biennial meeting of the American 
Pomological Society. Prof W. T. Macoun, 
Dominion Horticulturist and an officer of 
the Society said: 

“The main reason why most of the va- 
rieties of apples planted in Canada origi- 
nated in other countries lies in the fact that 
the planting of apple trees on a large scale 
is a comparatively recent movement in 
Canada and the opportunity for seedlings of 
merit to come to light has been in conse- 
quence small. 

“I expect that during the next 
a much larger proportion of Canadian 
apples will be sold by nurserymen. Atthe 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont., 
and at the horticultural experimental sta- 
tion, Vineland, Ont., work in cross-breeding 
apples has been in progress for some years, 
and some good varieties will be produced 
by these institutions. Most of the work has 
been done at the Central Experimental 
Farm in Ottawa. Of the varieties origi- 
nated in the Horticultural division, 115 
were named because they gave promise of 
usefulness. 

“In 1890, when the work was begun, an 
orchard of 3000 trees was planted from seed 
imported from Riga, Russia. They began 
to fruit in 1897 when 50 trees bore. Near- 
ly all were summer apples and a few were 
kept to propagate, including the Claire, 
Neville, Oscar, Percival, Roslin and Rupert. 
In 1898 I believe that in an orchard at the 
farm all sorts of combinations would be 
taking place if the work was done properly. 
The seedlings were planted until about 2000 
trees fill the farm at present. 

“As there are very few winter apples 
hardy enough for the colder parts of Can- 
ada, where the apple is grown successfully, 
and as there is room for better summer 
and autumn varieties all over Canada, these 
new varieties should prove of great value, 
and they are being propagated with a view 
to a more extended test of them.” 


50 years 





Movies of Fruit Insects—Moving pictures 
have been made by C. C. Laval of Fresno, 
California, showing a fig wasp emerging 
from a Capri fig and entering a Smyrna. He 
has also put on a film the molting of a 
grape leaf hopper and the hatching of a 
lace-wing fly larva. The pictures were 
taken with a microscope attachment and 
will show the minute insects several feet 
long on the screen. 


WANTED 


Man of experience and judgment, thor- 
oughly competent to handle the office work 
of a wholesale nursery business, including 
buying and selling. Good opportunity. State 
age, references and salary. Address A. M., 
American Nurseryman, 39 State St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
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Youngest Liberty Bond Owner 


Additional to the discharge of their in- 
dividual duties as citizens, the employes of 
Farmers Nursery Company, Troy. Ohio, ob- 
served Liberty Day by purchasing 
a Liberty Bond for presentation to William 
Edward Dinsmore, four days old, son of T. 
J. Dinsmore, president of the company. 
Through this action it is thought he enjoys 
the distinction of being the youngest among 
many millions who own bonds of the first 


Loan 


or second of our Liberty issues. 
Everybody is proud of William and the 


distinction he has brought to his native city 
suggests the 


and state, and beautiful 





T. J. DINSMORE 
President Farmers N. Co., Troy, Ohio 


thought that patriotism can well be taught 
in the cradle, so that the resulting citizen- 
ship will be strong enough to withstand the 
kind of trials we are passing through at 
this time. And it means something to stand 
out alone as the youngest contributor to the 
fund for sustaining our boys while they 
carry our flag to the gates of Potsdam for 
a quick victory and lasting peace. Hats off 
to William, and congratulations to his papa 
who finds just pride in the youthful patriot 
and nurseryman. 


A. M. Graham, Richmond, Ind., harvested 
15,000 bushels of apples from his orchards 
this fall. 
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Gives Fruit Farm for State Use—Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert D. Graham, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have joined in giving to the stats 


board of agriculture fifty acres of land for 
the establishment of a “scientific and pract- 
ical horticultural experiment and demon- 
stration station in western Michigan, to be 
managed and operated by the Michigan Ag 
ricultural college. In soil elevation and 
general conditions it is admirably suited for 
fruitgrowing, and for experimental and 
demonstration purposes will be ideal. The 
property has a large farmhouse, a new barn 
and other buildings and a large part of the 
land is occupied by peach orchards and 
other fruit trees. One of the conditions of 
the gift is that not less than $10,000 shall 
be expended the first year in equipping the 
station with suitable buildings and appara- 
tus, and as the state board will not have 
the funds available possession will be given 
Dec. 1, 1918. Mr. Graham has been inter- 
ested all his life in fruitgrowing and knows 
the need of just such a station as his gift 
makes possible. He is a graduate of the 
Michigan Agricultural college, at present 
being chairman of the board. The gift is to 
the college for the benefit of the fruit- 
growers of the state. 


Planting Trees in City Streets 
Mr. Cabot Ward, Commissioner of Parks, 
announces that four hundred 
trees have been planted by private citizens 


“more than 


in city streets,” and gives special credit to 
the Women’s Municipal League for its vali- 
ant work in obtaining the interest of prop- 
erty owners for thus beautifying the city 
by block units. Four hundred trees cannot 
transform the external appearance of New 
York, but they form a splendid beginning 
of what ought hereafter to be a concerted 
effort by all property owners and lessees to 
line every street and avenue with trees. 
Ninth street between Fifth and Sixth 
avenues, one of the block units of which 
the Park Commissioner speaks, is an object 
lesson that ought to leave its impress upon 
the whole city. Transformed by means of 
fewer than a hundred trees from a bleak, 
lifeless thoroughfare into a thing not only 
of beauty, but of utility in the hot summer 


days, it already has repaid its initial cost 
by pride of ownership, increase in civic 
spirit and by unparalleled demand for 
homes and apartments. Tree planting, it 
thus appears, leads to healthier, happier, 
wealthier and better citizens.—New York 
Herald. 





NOTICE TO THE TRADE 


Herewith we may inform our esteemed pat- 
rens that from this date Mr. L. Van Heerde 
has left our firm. 

We kindly request to send all communica- 
tions direct to our head office only at Gouda, 
Holland. 


A. KOLOOS & CO. 


EXPORT NURSERIES, GOUDA, HOLLAND 








present patrons. 


The Chase Labels : 


For Nurserymen and Florists are Excelled by None 


PLAIN, PAINTED, WIRED with TINNED or 
COPPER WIRE and 


PRINTED IN ANY MANNER 


That may be called for 


Prices as low as FIRST-CLASS WORK and unequalled 
PROMPTNESS in DELIVERY will justify. 


Please favor us with a trial order if you are not one of our 


THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO., 


DERRY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
P. 0. Address and Western Union Tel.—Derry Village 
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CURRENT CULTURAL TOPICS 


NURSERY NUT TREES IN DEMAND 

That demand for nursery-grown nut trees 
will cause many nurserymen in time to 
make a special listing of such stock in their 
catalogues is indicated by the following 
taken from the catalogue just issued by the 
Harrisons’ Nurseries, Berlin, Md.: 

NUT TREES FOR SHADE AND PROFIT 

These trees have two things to recommend 
them: Thew give excellent shade on the 
home grounds, and their yearly crop of nuts 
possesses a genuine cash value. 

Plant a few pecan or walnut trees on your 
grounds or along the roadside; set them in 
the pasture lot, or make a shady lane fro 
barn to fields. In a few years they wil 
‘bear abundent crops of nuts, which the chil- 
dren will be glad to have during ‘the long 
winter evenings. 

Chestnut, American Sweet. A 

noble shade _ tree. Flowers 

Showy, opening in June. ‘Nuts 

sweeter than other kinds. 


Each 10 
ae as es ek that ciiseecagisseveeeeee Sane 
‘Pecan, Seedlings from Selected........... 
“Nuts. -4‘to 6 feet.........60- 100 = 7.50 
SOE nc ceva cq aeae cw xun 1.50 (12:50 
“C8 C0 RA ere ee 2.00 17.50 
ear errs 2.50 22.50 
an 6 once eee® 3.00 27.50 
| Er 5.00 45.00 
Pecan, indiana. 3-to 4 feet..... 1.50 12:50 
Pecan Busseron. 3 to4 feet.... 1.50 12,50 
Pecan, Butterick. 3 to 4 feet.... 1.50 12.50 
Wainut (English), Seedlings 
from»selected nuts. 2:to 3feet .50 4.50 
Walnut lish), Mayette. 3 to 
4 feet _— rr rm Y he ee 1.50 12.50 
Wainut :(English), Franquette 
3 aie _ sale aise’ waldonhs 1.50 .12.50 
Watnut, (Black), ‘Seedlings from 
selected nuts. 4 to 5:feet.... .50 .4.00 
DEE 6 whi edddncanpeeewss 7% 6.00 
sb wiadwedeenawent 1.00 7.50 
EU IIL 5.6 Sareintce 0000 «anna 1.25 10.00 
ee ic wish 0 AN Conese’ 1.50 12.50 
gS SO rer eee 200 17.50 
Watnut (Black), Thomas. 3 to 
EEE nia eavevee ste ahan ees 1.25 10.00 


‘The Fraser Nursery Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
lists Almonds (soft shell), Chestnuts, 
Pecans, (grafted and seedlings), . English 
‘and Japan Walnuts. The chestnuts include 
American. Sweet, Japan and Spanish. The 
grafted pecans include Delmas, Frotscher, 
Moneymaker, Pabst, Schley, Stuart, Teche 
and Van .Deman. The.pecans are offered 
at $30 to $50 per hundred. 





‘New -or Noteworthy Fruits—in this_ bul- 
letin No. 427 U. P. Hedrick; Geneva, WN. Y., 
continues his account of promising varieties 
of fruit. The peach J. H. Hale, a chance 
seedling, probably from Elberta, continues 
to justify its high reputation with Ameri- 
can growers. The fruit is perfectly spheri- 
cal and of fine color, a little hardier in 
wood and bud than its putative parent, and 
ripening a few days sooner. A newcomer 
is Pearson, a mid-season, white-fleshed 
peach of a quality similar to Champion, 
though perhaps not so well flavored. It is, 
however, freer in the stone and ripens ten 
days earlier. A new red raspberry which 
gives promise is Empire. The berries are 
larger than those of Cuthbert, but of simi- 
lar color.. The texture is firm, and Mr. 
Hedrick thinks that it will prove a good 
“shipper’—a specially important thing in 
the raspberry. Empire is the result of a 
cross between Ruby and Coutant. A new 
strawberry, Good Luck, is among the. best 
late berries in the station. Of firm flesh, 
it stands transportation well, and is very 
little susceptible to leaf-spot. The wedge- 


shaped fruits are large and handsome. It 
is, however, somewhat acid for a desert 
fruit. 


EVERGREEN BLACKBERRIES NEXT 

Nurserymen who wish to keep strictly 
up to date will read the following statement 
in a Eugene, Oregon, paper: The Eugene 
Fruit Growers Association will pay $12,000 
in round numbers for wild evergreen black- 
berries received this season. When it is 
considered that the only expenses were 
those of picking and delivering it makes it 
a pretty profitable crop. The Eugene can- 
nery took in 326,000 pounds, the Creswell 
cannery 12,000 pounds and the Junction 
City cannery 30,000 pounds, making a total 
of 368,000 pounds, or 184 tons of evergreen 
blackberries taken by three canneries be- 
longing to the Eugene Fruit Growers as- 
sociation. H. O. Holt, manager of the as- 
sociation, stated Thursday that the cannery 
put up the evergreen blackberries first six 
years ago, when they canned two tons. The 
growth of the industry has been steady up 
to the present year .when .it .was 184 .tons. 
Had it been a normal season at least 250 
tons would have been canned. 

Mr. Holt states also that the canned 
evergreen blackberries are growing in favor 
and are proving better sellers than are the 
other varieties, as the berry is firmer and 
stands up better when canned. 

He also stated that there were a number 
of growers who were planning to set out 
tracts of the evergreen berries the coming 
year, as they are free from disease and 
very prolific and the fruiting season is long 
so that it is mot mecessary to have so large 
a crew. 

He predicts that the evergreen berry 
will be largely cultivated within a few 
years. 


Henry Field Seed Co., Shenandoah, Ia., 
has ,purchased the Ratekin seed business. 
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Nebraska Experimental Fruit Farm— 
Grove M. Porter, secretary of the Nebras- 
ka state horticultural society says of the 
selection of a state experimental fruit farm 
near Union: 

The Nebraska State Horticultural so- 


ciety, fruit growers of Nebraska and the 
university authorities have for a long time 
felt the need of a demonstration fruit 
farm in Nebraska. The soil and climate 
conditions found in easterh Nebraska are 
almost ideal for the production of fruit 
and it is only a question of time until this 
portion of the state will forge to the front 
as a great apple and grape producing 
region. The last legislature realizing this 
and realizing the value of a state owned 
fruit farm where the possibilities for fruit 
growing in Nebraska could be demonstrat- 
ed, made a generous appropriation so that 
the university authorities could establish 
such a farm. 

Phe committee in charge after making 
an inspection of forty sites have selected 
one near Union, Nebraska. 


In conjunction with Prof. Powell of -the 
United States department of agriculture, 
the late J.-H.;Hale conducted experiments 
in precooling peaches, which led.the South- 
ern Pacific railroad to invest more than 
$1,000,000 .in .precooling .plants to . preserve 
perishable fruit in transit. 


The. Grand Junction,,Colo.,.News, on. Oc- 
tober 14th said: “Mesa, Delta, and .Mont- 
rese county farmers,are richer, by $1,366,980 
than they .were a.month, ago, the result of 
the marketing. of,the peach .crop, the first 
ef.this year’s Colorado, crops te.he complet- 
ly harvested.and sald. The movement.of the 
peach .crop from the orchards io the con- 
sumer required. the use, of 1,773_refrigerator 
ears.” 





California Propagator 


A new date, one of the most delicious con- 
fections which ever game to the table of 
the «gourmet, -has -been <develeped from a 
Persian seed by the experiment station con- 
ducted by the University of California in 
the Imperial Valley. Examples of this date 
are now ripening and are being sent to 
Berkeley. 

This date has not yet been named by I. 
B. Suryieh, date propagator of the station. 
It will probably be called “The Imperial.” 
Offshots of the palms bearing the fruit, a!- 
most priceless to the Department of Agri- 
culture and to the university, are being 
jealously guarded. They will be removed 
and propagated at the station. 

The new fruit is darker in color than the 
Deglet Noor, and much larger, while the 
flesh is of finer texture and of better flavor, 
says the Los Angeles Times. Mr. Suryieh, 
who has propagated dates in Persia, says he 
knows of no date similar to the one grown 
in the valley, and has tasted few better 
dates. 

Date plantations throughout Imperial Val- 
ley are yielding up their treasures of gold- 
en brown fruit, which finds a ready market. 
Though the war has held up new plantings 
of imported offshoots because of the diffi- 
culty of securing foreign varieties many 
plantings of local offshoots have been made, 
and the industry in the valley is on a firm 
footing. 

The County Assessor this year reported 
that there are 20,546 date trees of all kinds 
in the valley. As dates are not set closer 
than fifty to the acre, unless in the nursery, 
this would approximate 413 acres set to 
palms. Of these it is believed by County 
Horticultural Commissioner F. W. Waite 
that not more than 4500 trees are in bear- 
ing. The crop of full-grown, bearing dates 
often weighs 350 pounds, but there are a 
great many young palms which do not pro- 
duce as great a poundage. It is probably 


‘Produces New ‘Date - 


safe to say that the weight of the crop from 
these hearing trees averages 100 pounds 
to,the tree. Thus the date.haryest will this 
fally bring about -$90,000 to-the Imperial own- 
ers of orchards, the wholesale price averag- 
ing 20 cents per pound. 

_Among the commercial orchards of the 
valley, A. L. Smythe of Brawley probably 
has the largest orchard. He has thirty 
acres imported offshoots, nearly all of which 
are in bearing. _F. C. Reed of El Centro 
has ten acres of imported Persian Gulf 


dates, which are nearly all in bearing. R. 


C. Williams, who is associated with Mr. 
Reed, also has ten acres of Persian dates. 
He says that he expects to net more than 
$1000 per acre from these trees in two 
years. 

Frances Heiny of Brawley is probably do- 
ing more for the date industry of the valley 
than anyone outside the experiment station. 
He has propagated dates there for almost 
fifteen years, and in his two plantations, 
comprising about fifteen acres, has some fine 
dates. One, a seedling developed from the 
Majul date of the Tafillalet province of 
Morocco, which is closed to importers, is 
exxceptionally fine. It is almost twice as 
large as the well known Deglet Noor, and 
is seal brown in color. Heiny would not 
sell his Majul offshoots for $100 apiece. 

Other growers of dates on a commtrcial 
scale are Dr. G. A. Swann of Heber, James 
E. Brock of Heber, who have five acres 
each, and George Ballance of El Centro, 
who has eight acres. 

The growers, now that the warm nights 
have passed, are cutting the bunches and 
ripening them artifically in ovens construct- 
ed for the purpose. Many hundred pounds 
have been sent to a Los Angeles grocery 
concern, which is, in turn, packing the fresh 
dates and sending them to many parts of 
the country. In Chicago some of the dates 
thus packed are said to bring $1 per pound. 
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Queer Little Calhoun 


Calhoun County, the queerest county in 
Illinois because of its virtual isolation from 
the mainland, and famous for its apples, is 
now in the thick of its annual apple har- 
vest, says an exchange under an October 
date. This year the crop, a comparatively 
short one, will run above 500,000 barrels, 
of which St. Louis will get half. 

The little river-bound county, peculiarly 
adapted to apple culture, contains only 258 
square miles. Its population of 10,000 per- 
sons is engaged for the most part in some 
branch of the apple growing industry, and 
the county has the distinction of producing 
more apples than any county in the Middle 
West. 

Calhoun county, strangely as it seems, to 
those who believe the Mississippi river 
runs north and south is northwest of St. 
Louis.. It is bounded on the east, south and 
west by rivers. It touches the Mississippi 
river on the west and the Illinois on the 
east, the two streams converging at the 
south point of the county. 

It is attached to Illinois at the north, but 
the denizens of the southern end of the 
county virtually live in isolation. The 
peculiar situation of the hermit county has 
deprived it of a railroad, but the rivers have 
afforded it a means of getting rid of its an- 
nual output of pippins. 

This year there are seven steamboats 
engaged in the apple trade between St. 
Louis and Calhoun. It will take them near- 
ly two months to move St. Louis’ share of 
the crop. The remainder of the fruit is 
shipped to Chicago and other markets by 
rail. 

Every year the apple harvest causes a 
revival of river traffic that makes one re- 
call the days of Mark Twain. The St. Louis 
levee with its endless stacks of apple bar- 
rels and boats discharging cargo presents a 
series of bustling scenes. The movement 
of the crop usually begins in August, but 
the zenith of the harvest is never reached 
until October. The movement of late va- 
rieties sometimes runs through November 
and into December. 


Northern Nut Trees 


Why Plant Nut Trees? 
Varieties. 

Pecans. 

Black Walnuts. 

English Walnuts. 

When to set Nut Trees. 
How to set Nut Trees. 
Distance apart to set Nut Trees. 
Soil for Nut Trees. 
Fertilizer for Nut Trees. 
Nut Trees as Ornamentals. 
Nut Trees for Profit. 





Do you want to know the correct ans- 
wer to all of the above? If so, write 
for our beautiful illustrated catalogue 
for 1917. 


Maryland Nut Nurseries 
Bowie, Maryland 











STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


Trade list now ready 


We are shipping all 

thetime. The largest 
stock in the Southwest. Let me 
have your want list. Thirty-eighth 
year in the business. 


J. A. BAUER 


Lock Box, Ne. 38 Judsonia, Ark, 
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How To Propagate Nut Trees 


By FERD GRONER 


I recommend for stock on which to graft 
nuts of the California black or California- 
American black hybrids, but not the nuts 
from these hybrids. 

Plant in rows 4 feet, 6 inches apart and 
the nuts in the row 18 to 20 inches, these 
distances being necessary to produce large 
growth for two years. The soil needs be 
good, rich and deep for success in grafting 
depends on the size of the seedling tree. 

Cultivation is very important to produce 
a large number of lateral roots. 

It is wonderful to what extent these 
lateral roots can be developed or retarded 
by different methods of cultivation. The 
method that will hold the most moisture 
the nearest to the surface will develop the 
most lateral roots. 

Persistent efforts have been made to 
graft yearlings, employing a number of 
different grafts and different methods of 
holding moisture around the grafts. While 
a few of them grew the percentage was 
too low to justify continuation of the work 


because the stock was too small. Until 
this season we have always had the best 
success with the regrafted three-year-olds, 
but this year the two-year-olds were larger 
than usual and the percentage of grafts 
that promise success are large. 

After the grafts have grown about a foot 


we stake each tree with a good strong 7 
foot split cedar stake, tying to keep the 
graft growing straight. 

When the leaves have fallen the trees 
should be dug. Cut the tap-root at about 


20 to 24 inches and the laterals from 12 to 
15 inches. If the trees are right the tap 
root will have a short taper. The very lar- 
gest trees we ever grew had no tap root at 
all but a whole lot of roots running in all 


directions and that kind of tree we con- 
sider the best. Grafting walnut trees re- 
quires skill and practice difficult to learn 
without an instructor. 

It is because grafted walnut trees are 
different to propagate that they are more 


costly than other fruit trees. 





Fruit Crops Good.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is out with the 
statement that with the exception of peach- 
es, the prospect is for an abundant produc- 
tion of all fruit in practically every section 
of the country. Because of cold, wet 
weather budding was delayed in the more 


northern latitudes and a forecast is hardly 
possible, but according to the committee on 
statistics and standards, if the fruits with- 


stand climatic conditions for the next month 
or so the promise is for large fields. 

“The condition of apples, the most im- 
portant of all fruits, is generally good every- 
where throughout the country,” says Archer 
Wall Douglass, of St. Louis, chairman of the 
committee. “The usual and inevitable local 
exceptions to this statement are not of suf- 
ficient importance to affect its substantial 
accuracy.” 
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from $30,000 to $35,000 per year. 








Any grower looking for a larger market for his stock may find it to his 
All replies will be treated strictly confidential. 


Address, ““RETAILER,” care American Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. | 


advantage to investigate. 


An Opportunity for a Western Grower 


There are growers of good nursery stock in the west, with ample facili- 
x ties and good equipment, who can add a retail department to good advantage. 
This advertiser has a modern, up-to-date, retail business, whose sales average 


This business can be increased materially through 
the co-operation of some grower and some additional capital. 


A better location and connection with some good grower is sought, either on a 
partnership basis, or will make contract for stock for a term of years. 


Can satisfy the most exacting as to my business and executive ability in the retail 
nursery business, both agency and catalog lines. 
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500.000 Fancy Everbearing Progressive and Superb 
75.000 Good sized St. Regis. 
200,000 Red Raspberries al) varieties. 

Large stock of Eldorado and other kinds blackber- 


ries. 
All the leading varieties of June bearing straw- 


ries. 
The best plants we ever grew. Will be pleased to 
hear from you. 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Bridgman, Mich. 


E. P. BERNARDIN 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


Parsons, Kansas 
EstABLISHED 1870 
Early Harvest & Kenoyer B. B. Fine room 
grown plants in quantity. 
Peach and Jap Plums. For those wanting 
fine stock for retail trade. 


Compass Cherry. Large supply of one year 
trees. 

Shade Trees. Fine assortment, all sizes. 
Price right. 

Fine Blocks. Ornamental Shrubs and Ever- 
greens grown especially for Landscape 
work. 





Advertising Forms Close in 


American Nurseryman 


On the 27th for ist of month issue 
On the 12th for 15th of month issue 





D. H. HENRY, Seneca Nurseries 
Geneva, N. Y. 

APPLE, STD. & DWF. PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY 
PEACH, QUINCE, APRICOTS, SMALL 
FRUITS, ORNAMENTALS, ETC. 

Write for quotations 





PUTNAM’S 


GARDEN HANDBOOK 


A convenient, comprehensive and practical 
book. Valuable suggestions on Flowers, Trees, 
Shru , Vines, Lawns and Birds. Cloth, 
8vo.; $1.60, age, 1c. AMERICAN FRUITS. 
PUBG. CO., 39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Developments In Commercial Orcharding 


The Fruit Market 

A despatch from Spokane, Wash., Nov. 
lst., says: 

There is a strong tone to the apple mar- 
ket, and there is not likely to be a lower 
level this season, declared Joseph Di Gior- 
gio, head of the Earl Fruit Company of the 
Northwest, as well as several other large 
fruit concerns. Mr. DiGiorgio has been in 
Spokane several days looking after his busi- 
ness interests and will return tonight to 
New York. 

The lack of export market for apples this 
season will be taken care of by severai 
other aspects of the market, Mr. Di Giorgio 
declared last night. Chief among these is 
the fact that the apple crop in the easi is 
short; that there is a large amount of low- 
grade fruit, and also the fact that the buy- 
ing power of the public this year is strong. 
Added to this is a short crop of soft fruits 
both in the United States and the West 
Indies. In Jamaica the banana crop has 
been destroyed for the third season. All 
these things will operate to keep the apple 
market up to the high point, Mr. DiGiorgio 
declared. 

The car shortage is the most serious 
drawback now, but this is overcome to a 
large extent by more storage facility pro- 
vided for the northwest crop and also be- 
cause byproducts are being worked up more 
this year than ever. 

He said that a large amount of apples 
were dried this year. 

The Earl Fruit Company has 15 ware- 
houses in the northwest, all but two of 
them having been built this season. Mr. 
DiGiorgio estimated his company had add- 
ed facility for 900 cars of apples and 300 
cars of prunes, pears and peaches. It al- 
ready has shipped 800 cars of fruit, most- 
ly apples, and has 1200 cars of apples in 
warehouses. 

Of the general situation Mr. Di Giorgio 
said the whole country was short on soft 
fruit, with the exception of California, and 
the price was good. 

The orange crop in California is so short 
that the effect is bound to be favorable on 
the apple market. They begin to come on 
the market in November and December, so 
the apple market will not feel competition 
from them. 


Save the Fruit Spurs 


S. P. Hollister of the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station says: Does the average per- 
son realize the great importance of 
the fruit spur with its well-developed 
fruit bud? Every fruit spur which is 
broken or knocked off ilessens the fruit 
possibilities of that tree by one or more 
fruits for this season, but not only for this 
season, but for years to come. When a 
fruit spur is broken from the main limb it 
is seldom that one forms there again. Why 
is it that there is no fruit produced on the 
main limbs and branches? Usually it is be- 
cause they have all been either broken or 
cut off. Broken by workmen climbing into 
the tree or cut away by the pruner who 
wanted to do a “neat” job and leave the 
branches slick and clean. Fruit spurs only 
two or three inches long may be eight or 10 
years old, but produce just as good apples 
as those only two years old. Another way 
the spurs are broken is in hervesting the 
apples, the picker is careless and breaks 
the spur which later falls. to the ground. 
Also when branches are cut and are pulled 
carelessly through the tree large numbers 
of the spurs are broken. Keep the bearing 
surface of your apple trees at its maximum 
by saving the fruit spurs on the main limbs 
and branches as well as out on the small 
twigs. 








The Apple A War Necessity 


By Dr. Josiah Oldfield, London, England 

in the early weeks of the war I gave an 
interview to one of the London dailies, and 
ventured to prophesy that the end of the 
contest would be influenced largely by 


dietary problems, and in those problems i 
did not consider that the question of pro- 
tein and scale calorific values for muscular 
substance would be of so much importance 
as those of foods which supply nerve 
nutrition, i. e. fats and salines. 

It is very difficult to deprive any besieged 
country—or even any besieged city—of al! 
sources of muscular nourishment so long as 
any other cellulose remains to be trans- 
formed by chemical: agencies into a more 
digestible form of carbo-hydrate. The dif- 
ficulty for Germany as a beleagured coun- 
try was therefore not really either meat, or 
cereals, or potatoes, but fats and fruits and 
salads. 

The joining up of Turkey threw my 
prophesy out of gear as to time, because it 
opened up the great stores of oil and figs 
and other fruits of Asia Minor. 

This source is slowly failing, and today, 
in spite of a complete calorific dietary, the 
people of Germany are beginning to develop 
the disease of mal nerve nutrition. 

There are beginning in Germany already 
grave manifestations of the basic origin of 
many diseases. 

The latest is a wide spread oedema in the 
legs and feet and face, of which particulars 
are given in a late issue of “The Lancet.’ 
This will steadily get worse and worse as 
another winter comes on unless fresh fruit 
and salads and seed oils can be introduced 
largely into Germany. 

Were I food controller in Germany and al- 
lowed the choice of free import of one 
article of food from November to April, I 
should select the apple. 

So, in England, while for importation pur- 
poses legumes and peanuts are the most con- 
centrated form of proteid; rice and wheat 
and maize, the most important of the 
cereals; olive oil sesame oil, peanut oil and 
almond oil, the finest forms of fat; apples, 
lemons, oranges (and onions) are immeas- 
urably the most important of fruits, which 
are nerve foods, and without the presence 
of whose salts physiological functions fail. 

It will be a grave risk to England’s home 
stamina, if her supply of apples is cut off, 
because during winter conditions in this 
climate they are superior to either lemons 
or oranges, and cannot be replaced by any 
other fruit. 


Australia Wants American Apples—A 
recent issue of the Fruit World, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia, says: “Continued pres- 
sure and the “wearing in” of hard facts has 
convinced the Prime Minister of hte un- 
wisdom of prohibiting the import of Amer- 
ican and Canadian apples into Australia, 
with the result that these welcome fruits 
will be allowed entry into the Common- 
wealth. Apparently the revisal of the pre- 
vious decision to prohibit American and 
Canadian fruit was not readily agreed to, 
for December is appointed as the earliest 
at which the fruit will be permitted entry. 

“It would be a pity if a decision hurried- 
ly come to with incomplete facts before 
him, were allowed to remain as a decision 
when fuller information has definitely re- 
vealed to the Prime Minister that his first 
decision was economically unsound. There 
should be no hesitation, and the permis- 
sion to allow import should not be given 
grudgingly or by way of concession. 

“The main facts have been clearly 
set forth in these pages from time to time, 
not alone in the editorial column, but in 
the reports of the various Interstate Con- 
ferences, wherein the leaders and far-see- 
ing men in the industry have expressed 
themselves in no uncertain way on the sub- 
ject, ever bearing in mind the trade which 
Australia hopes to build up in a reciprocal 
manner with the United States of America. 

“No opportunity should be lost of culti- 
vating the best trade relationship with our 
powerful American ally, for such will be 
mutually beneficial to both countries.” 





Heavy Loss On Peaches 

Under date of October 7, the New York 
Sun said: 

One thousand carloads of peaches, rep 
resenting one-ninth of the entire crop of the 
State’s celebrated peachbelt—a ninety mile 
strip from Wayne to Niagara county—are 
rotting in the orchards because the peach 
growers cannot get the cars to take their 
fruit to market. 

This represents a money loss to the farm- 
ers of $600,000 (they get $600 a carload: 
consumers pay as high as 5 cents a peach) 
and the loss comes at a time when the 
national food administration is pleading 
with housewives to be good Americans and 
help win the war by canning all the fruit 
and vegetables they can get their hands on 
and by exercising other household econ- 
omies. 

“For the past three or four years, said 
Samuel Fraser, of Geneseo, N. Y. “there 
have been established in the New York 
peach belt plants for the grading and pack- 
ing of peaches. Some of these are owned 
by co-operative associations made up of the 
growers themselves. A man takes ‘his 
peaches to the plant, puts his peaches in a 
chute and they pass through power grading 
machines, coming out, according to size, as 
grades AA, A, B and Cs. All that remains 
for the man to do is to put covers on the 
baskets. This work is done at one-fourth 
of the former cost and is done speedily and 
well without any handling. Alongside the 
grading stations there are storage plants 
and the graded fruit is stored in these build- 
ings until the cars arrive on the sidings 
and the peaches can be loaded for ship- 
ment. 

“Just nine weeks ago we told the New 
York Central that the growers in the 
“peach belt” would have 9,000 carloads of 
peaches, and we managed to get 3,000 cars 
to start with. These cars are of a special 
refrigerator type. Ordinary meat refrigera- 


“tor cars will not do. 


“Up to a week ago 5,000 carloads had 
been shipped or were rolling. At that time 
all the storage plants were full of peaches 
because there weren’t any cars One thous- 
and carloads of peaches still remained on 
the trees. The railroad was notified of the 
amount on hand, but no cars came to put 
them on. The peaches started to drop and 
are now rotting on the ground. A peach 
that falls from the tree becomes bruised 
and cannot be shipped. All peaches packed 
for the market must be picked. 

“We did everything that we could to stir 
upthe railroad. I took the matter up with 
Commissioner Wilson of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Western New 
York Horticultural Society and the New 
York State Fruit Growers Association tried 
in vain to be patriotic and save the crop. 
But it was useless.” 

The citrus canker disease was introduced 
into the Gulf region of the United States, 
presumably in 1911, from the Orient. The 
western citrus fruit districts of California, 
New Mexico and Arizona are still free from 
this disease. Upwards of $1,000,000 of Fed- 
eral and State funds have been expended in 
fighting the disease in Florida and other 
States of the Gulf region. A vigorous at- 
tempt to exterminate the citrus canker, in- 
volving the destruction by burning of be 
tween five and ten million dollars worth of 
citrus trees, is being made, with prospects 
of successful outcome in several, if not all, 
of the infected trees. It now becomes ad- 
visable to quarantine against importations 
from Eastern and Southern Asia. 








LINING OUT STOCK 


AMERICAN GROWN 


1000 5000 

Barberry Thunbergii, 8 to 12 im.............. $10.00 $ 8.00 

Barberry Thunbergii, 4 to 8 in............... 5.00 4.00 

Forsythia in assortment, 12 to 18 in.......... 12.50 10.00 

Lonicera Grandiflora, 10 to 12 in............. 10.00 8.00 

rh. re BO MLS 6S vied vn cleSed ces ce 8.00 6.00 

Philadelphus in assortment ................. 12.50 10.00 

Spirea Van Houtteii, 12 to 18 in., strong...... 15.00 a : 

Send for complete list of lining out stock. insistent on all sides. 
IBOTA PRIVET regularly in 

1000 5000 

ER. ee ae ree ren a ee 18.00 15.00 

pe 20.00 

Pe be as eer a a ere 35,00 30.00 

I I, I 9 sg Ns 2 8 45.01 40.00 


Shrubs in car load lots. 


ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY, Cultra Bros. Mgrs. 


ONARGA, ILLINOIS 


Nurserymen Should Know 


That one of the fastest growing industries 


in the country is 


NUT CULTURE 


Demand for information as to Nursery-grown Nut Trees is 


Full information by specialists appears 


AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL 


Leading National Publication of the kind 
Subscription $1.25 Per Year 


Advertising Rate $2.10 per inch 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








J. Hl. Skinner & Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


APPLE SEEDLINGS 
JAPAN PEAR SEEDLINGS 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
—Catalpa, Elm, Maple, 
Mulberry and Locust. 


FRUIT TREES — Apple, 
Cherry, Pear, Peach and 
Plum. 


RHUBARB—Divided Roots, 
True Myatt’s Linneaus. 


GRAPES 

SHADE TREES 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
PAEONIAS 














Flowering Shrubs 


We have a big lot of some varieties 
of Flowering Shrubs, well rooted, 
bunchy, that will be sold at low 
prices in quantities. 


If at all interested in Shrubs in quantities, 
please write us for list, stating approximate 
quantity you can use. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C 


ALL KINDS OF AMERICAN SEEDS 


Mf Trees and Shrubs for sale by 
F. M. CRAYTON & SONS 
BOX 393 BILTMORE, N. C? 


Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


On Easy Terms. Prospectus Free 
American Fruits Pub. Co. Rochester, N. Y 
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num pubescens very scarce. 
these seeds now ready to germinate. 





LAST CALL FOR SEEDS 


1916 crop that germinate this fall, and to close out unsold surplus 
quickly, we are making very low prices. 


Witch Hazel and Ilex verticellata seed are total failure this season and Vibur- 
It will pay’you to secure and plant 3 to & Ibs. of 





Per lb. 

Witch Hazel, 1916 crop, cleaned, dry, .......... ... $2.50 per lb., 3-5 Ibs., $2.00 
Ilex verticellata, 1916 crop, cleaned, stratified _oo. " $5 *“ 1.50 
Viburnum pubescens, 1916 crop, cleaned, stratified.. 2.00 “3 8-5 1.50 
Viburnum dentatum, 1916 * - ”" 2.00 - 3-5 ‘* 1,60 
Viburnum lentago, 1917 crop, cleaned....... ... ... 2.00 " oo. oa 
Sambucus pubens, 1917 ‘* oat sbenken ee sis \% Ilb., 1.50 
Viburnum pubens,1916 “ ...... anes 2.00 . 3-5 Ibs., 1.50 
Our Booklet, ‘Fear of Color, Fear of Plants (poisonous, injurious). Fear of 


Plants as Weeds,” will bring a revolution in ornamental and vegetable gardening. 


Every Nurseryman should have a copy. 


A. H. & N. M. LAKE, 
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$1.00 


Marshfield, Wis. 
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Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, small 


fruit plants, ornamental shrubs: 10,000 
roots; 50,000 Gladiolus bulbs. 


Simplex Tree Baler, does the work. Price 


$16.00. Bragg tree digger, used but 3 days. 


L. F. DINTELMANN 
BELLEVILLE, 


=< 


ILL. 


August Rolker & Sons 


HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
IMPORTERS, FORWARDERS 


Consult us before placing orders. 
P. 0. Bex 762, NEW YORK, 5&1 Barclay St 





“The American Nurseryman” is issued twice a month—Ist and 15th 





Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


122 1-2 Grand Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


General Nursery Stock & Nursery Supplies 


Apple, one year, lurge assortment. 
Pear. one and two year. mostly Bartlett. 
Cherry, one and two year, general assortment. 
Prune, one year, mostly Italian and French. 
Gooseberry, one and two year, Oregon Champion. 
Shade Trees in assortment. 
Roses, field grown. large assortment. 

Our Trade List is now Tends: a postal card will 

ring 





1917 EDITION 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


DIRECTORY 


Completely Revised Many Changes 


$1.00 per copy. postpaid 
Advertising: $2.00 per inch 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG COMPANY 


Cherry Trees 


We offer for sale our usual supply of first- 
class one year, two and three year 


CHERRIES 


Can furnish some extra heavy trees for 
landscape work Both Mahaleb and Mazzard 
roots. 

Send us a list of your wants 
H. M. SIMPSON & SONS 
Vincennes, Indiana 





Large stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 
2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
for Fall 1917 


T.R.NORMAN 
PAINESVILLE, 0. 








hesitate! 





Why Delay? 
Order us to book for you NOW and ship by EXPRESS--two 
important points for safety. 

We guarantee condition. alse total express charges, or we will name 
price delivered with charges to be deducted from invoice. Always glad te 
send Price List. It costs nothing to investigate our propesition. Just send 


your cerd or letter-head. Shipments January to March 16. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Do you remember market cond!- 
tions of last spring? Don’t even 


eintinian ings HE! iET, CAL. 














SALES’ INCREASED 


A Book that will sell on sight and 
give your agents more ginger 


TO GROW ROSES” 


“HOW 


100°, PROFIT 


By Robert Pyle 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A new book of 120 pages, 5x8 inches, of 
which 16 illustrate leading Roses in natu- 
ral colors. All the necessary instructions. 


One 


Western Nurseryman writes: 


* “HOW TO GROW ROSES’ is the nicest book 
| of the kind we have ever seen and will use them 


| for samples to sell from, as well as in the nature 
Book 


of a Salesmen’s Plate “Sas 
| Reliable Nurserymen will please write for + 


Sample and Terms 


THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY. 


WEST GROVE, PA. 


assured of your supply. 


is increasing. 





Pennant Brand Peonies 


Book your order now for fall and be 


The demand 


Prepare to get your share 


of the profits. 


IE NURSERIES 
NY FIELDS 








WILD BROS. NURSERY CoO. 
SAROOKXIE, MO. 








When writing to advertisers just mention 


American Nurseryman. 





BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 


Camellias, home-grown 





Teas’ 
Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 


Biota Aurea C 
Biota Japonica F. 


Masnoile Pu 
rea. 
Deutzia. Phitedelp 


indica, home grown 
Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 
best named sorts 
ears old 
jicua, all sizes 
rmis,lto4ft..fine an 
ra. lia Fuscata. 
x Exochorda Grandiflora 
us 


We have a large stock of fruit trees. ornamenta! . 


trees and shrubs 


A 
wit 
the underlyin pringnes 6 land- 


The Art of 


Landscape Architecture 


By SAMUEL PARSONS 


Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; author of ‘* Land- 
scape Gardening,”’ etc. 


n octavo volume of 347 pages 
bh 57 illustrations, setting forth 


gardening. e chapters 


sca) 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 

ths, grading, rocks. water. 
slands, location of buildings. lay- 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex- 
tent of estates, maintenance, gar- 
dens and parks. 


Price $3.65 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 








All erders receive prompt and careful attention 


P. J BERCKMANS CO.,, Inc. 
Fruitland Nurseries 


Say you saw it in AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








EVERGREENS 


ARBOR VITAE 

JUNIPER 

RETINOSPORA 

PINES 

SPRUCE 

TAXUS 

KALMIAS 

RHODODENDRONS 
Choice lot trequently transplanted 


Ww. B. COLE 
Painesville, 





Ohio 





Coniferous Evergreens 
In 60 Varieties. 


Broad leaved Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 
in 40 varieties. Plants for forcing purpose, 
as Jap Azaleas, Deutzia Gracilis, Double 
Flowering Peaches and Apples. Hydrangea 
P. G. and Otaksa, Clematis, Wisteria, Bignon- 
ias, English lvy, Euonimus Radicans, Etc. 


AUDUBONNURSERY 


P. 0. Box No. 731 


WILMINGTON, N.C, 





“You are issuing a splendid Journal, cov- 
ering the news of the trade from coast to 
coast.”.—E. S. WELCH, Former President 
American Association of Nurserymen. 





Manufacturers, Jobbers, Retailers, 


Men, Women, etc. 


Mecs- Gould Lists 


Divect Mail Advertiser’s Reference Book 
ust from the press. 


cyclopedia for the direct mail advertiser. 


entire field in its relation to your business. 
The following partial table of contents shows some of 


A practical business en- 


Covers 


the reasons why you should send for a complimentary copy 


of this valuable reference book: 


“The economical efficiency of Direct Mail Advertising.” 


“How I found my livest oe 


* How to multiply your a 

* Art, lithographi 

* How Purchasing 

© Map graphic charts: 
Testing new plans an 


* Analytical advertising and sales promotion.” 


ing, and color printing club 
artments use 

The comparative value of 1c and 2c dl 
pulation, agriculture, live stock, etc.” 


cies. 


“Picture gallery of reasons why.” 


“Dealer help suggestions.” 

“Helping your salesmen.” 
ae is also a complete 
Business; of Indi 
classifications. 


. Counts 
Lists are guaranteed 7090 corrert. 


Soa Ry 


pen eT ay ee on 
viduals. 


pects in five minutes.” 
ility, experience and energy.” 


lan.” 
Poe 





( Send for your complimentary copy ) 





Producers of Direct Mail 
nn he ob me 


Ross-Gould: Creators and 
“From the ldea to the Mails.” Sales 
on deters, booklets, folders, ec. 


Ross-Goulid 


ae siling 


hestS St.Louis 








AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE DIRECTORY 


New Edition Now Ready 
Adwertising Rate: $2.00 per inch 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Plant Propagation Greenhouse 
and Nursery Practice 6 Yuns 


So many discoveries of new facts by 
plant investigators, rtcuts and 
“wrinkles” 7 out by plant = 
pagators, and nursery, greenhouse an 
garden methods simplitied or made 
more effective. have made books 
hitherto available on plant propagation 
out of date. 

There has also been an insistent call 
for a volume that would not only in- 
clude the character of information 
wanted by nurserymen and other plant 
ropagators, but also discuss the sub- 
ject of plant propagation from the 
standpoint of fundamental principles, 
and include the latest conclusions ad- 
vanced by investigators throughout 
the world. 

This new book by Professor Kains 
will appeal with equal force to the 
amateur, the professional propagator, 
and the teacher in agricultural coi- 
leges and schools. 

he book devotes many pages to 
8 1 plant lists and condensed 
irections for propagation of vege- 
tables, fruits, annual and _ perennial 
flowers, bulbs, ferns, orchids, cacti 
evergreens, deciduous trees and 
shrubs, vines, water aon greenhouse 
and house plants and palms. 





table of contents includes: An 
introduction 


: on general principles, 
Gatineticn, seed testing, potting, 

erage, bottom heat, cuttage, classes 

cuttings, graftage, and theories and 
laws, Daniel’s experiments in 4 
tree stocks and scion handling, graft- 
ing waxes and wonnd ressing, 
methods of grafting considered in- 
dividually, bu ~p methods, n 
taanagement, and laws affecting nur- 
sery stock. ¥ 


Illustrated: 54x74 inches. 342 pages. 
Cloth, Price $1.65 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO, 
39 State Street - Réchester, N. Y. 
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“A paper which gives the best value to 


a a okt See so Se 
tiser as I don’t think there is 
arcument about the soundness of this 
—s. D t. Chi TH... im Printer’s I 
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